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Rank and file teachers should participate more 
in the affairs of educational organizations. 
When a teacher gives his attention only to 
teaching he is like an oarsman who puts all of 
his efforts into wielding his oars without 
thought of guiding the boat. Too few teachers 
apportion any appreciable amount of their 
time, effort, or financial support to the tre- 
mendously important task of guiding the 
course of education as a whole. 


—The American Teacher, January, 1943. 
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ROOKING THE ROOKIES 


NE IS at a loss to understand why so many people urge that 

the Normal School graduate should be denied increment for 
experience until he secures his permanent certificate. Few 
would dispute that, generally speaking, in no period throughout a 
teacher’s professional life does the teacher make greater advances in 
efficiency and learn more from experience than during the first year 
after graduating from the Normal School. That being accepted, then, 
if the annual increment is paid on the supposition that experience 
year by year results in the teacher becoming more efficient, more 
valuable, then an annual increment at the end of the first year to the 
Normal School graduate should be greater in amount than the incre- 
ment paid during any succeeding year. There might be some justifica- 
tion for a school board taking the position that, if a Normal School 
graduate does not secure his permanent or life certificate in due course, 
all further increments should be suspended until such time as the 
teacher is entitled to the permanent certificate. As a matter of fact, 
we know of one school board that has put this practice into effect. 


























The other argument given for withholding increments to Normal 
School graduates is that the school board likes to pay high salaries to 
teachers of proven worth and long experience. No one will dispute 
the justice of this. However, in its practical working out, the spread 
















in salaries between green and experienced teachers is seldom more than 
$300 to $360, thus fixing the schedule so that the lowest rung in the 
salary ladder is very low and the highest rung low also. Teachers of 
the province would give much more credit for sincerity to those who 
argue and act this way if they put the maximum at a high figure and 
worked from a high maximum down to a lower minimum rather than 
start upwards from a very low minimum to a low maximum. 


HAT the holder of an interim certificate is not fully qualified until 
he receives his permanent or life certificate is entirely erroneous. 

The holder of an interim certificate has just the same responsibili- 
ties, duties and authority, must assume control of exactly the same 
classes and grades, as if he held a permanent certificate. The only differ- 
ence between an interim certificate and a permanent certificate is that 
the permanent certificate is granted for life; however the period lapsing 
between the date of issuance of the interim certificate and the life 
certificate simply gives the Department of Education, the responsible 
certificate-issuing body in the province, an opportunity of checking up 
on the teacher and, in the event of the holder of the interim certificate 
manifesting incompetency or in other ways giving no promise of 
giving standard service in the profession, a life certificate may be 
denied and the individual eliminated from the profession. There are 
very few holders of interim certificates who do not secure their per- 
manent certificates if they remain teaching. This is as things should 
be for, if there be a proper method of selection of entrants to teacher 
training institutions and if during the period of training responsible 
authorities develop a proper sifting process, there should be compara- 
tively very few graduates of teacher training institutions who do not 
prove to be adaptable to the work of teaching and secure their per- 
manent life certificates. During the period of training the teacher is 
under close scrutiny and observation by the cream of the teaching 
profession—the members of the Faculty of Education or the Normal 
School staffs—and the very rare exception would prove the rule that, 
as presumably these specialists know their business, they can decide 
with a reasonable degree of certainty if the student under their care 
would likely turn out to be a “square peg in a round hole”, is not 
possessed of the right disposition, nor the essential characteristics which 
go towards making a good teacher, is actually unable to provide 
evidence in the Practice Schools of the capacity to demonstrate to and 
instruct a class. Thus such a student should be eliminated before 
graduation. 


NOTHER argument is advanced that “we don’t mind giving a 

good salary to teachers of proven worth and long experience.” 
Just what is meant by paying good salaries? What is this spread 
or gap between the salary paid to a green teacher and to the ideal— 
the teacher of long experience and proven worth and efficiency? Judged 
by the different salary schedules in the Divisions and towns and villages, 
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the spread is from $300 to $360. It is suggested that such a small spread 
is not a criterion of the sincerity of this position. The spread should 
certainly be greater than this. If the increase between maximum and 
minimum salary were, say, 80 or 100 per cent, it would not be too wide. 
Again, just take a peek at the great majority of schedules now in effect. 
One finds there that on appointment of a teacher the allowance for 
past experience all too often is very meagre and insignificant. Let’s 
read a few allowances for past experience with other boards: (1) nil; (2) 
$10 per year up to a maximum of $50, or $100. It is true that the odd 
divisional board is now giving teachers the same credit for experience 
under other boards as if in their own service. Again, there is an easy 
way of broadening the spread between the green teacher and the 
experienced teacher by providing for a very low salary for the green 
teacher and a comparatively—only comparatively—high maximum 
salary for the experienced teacher. Isn’t this robbing Peter without 
paying Paul? 


In our opinion, if this thing is to be equitably adjusted, boards 
should work from the maximum down to the-minimum rather than 
build on the minimum up to the maximum. Things certainly don’t 
work that way as a general rule. A scrutiny of schedules established, 
without a shadow of a doubt, the rare exception proves the rule that 
where the minimum is low, the maximum is low; where the minimum 
is comparatively high, the maximum is just about as high relatively. 


deleterious effect on the quantity as well as the quality of the 

boys and girls who select teaching as a vocation; this will 
become more pronounced as time passes. Surely no unprejudiced out- 
side observer could do otherwise than endorse the point of view that 
the small spread between the maximum and minimum salaries of 
Alberta teachers will neither attract to the teaching profession any 
substantial number of men and women of ambition and ability nor 
induce them to remain in teaching and make of it a life work. We 
honestly believe that the fundamental difficulty in the whole salary 
set-up accrues from the settled practice of unfairly discriminating 
against recruits to the teaching profession. Why rook the rookies! 


b LL IN all, the low minimum of $840 per annum is having a very 


GROUP PSYCHOSIS 


OW OFTEN on making personal contact with individual mem- 

bers of school boards one finds them pretty decent people, good 
citizens, and appreciative of the other fellow’s point of view! 

Yet when assessed according to their collective actions or attitudes 
along with other members of the school board, as units composing a 
body corporate, they rank as hardboiled, arbitrary, obtuse and intoler- 
ant. Perhaps there is some justification for the indictment of corpora- 
tions as having no soul, as being purely materialistic. The individuals 
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have a tendency to hide behind the skirts of the corporate body—the 
board—when tackled and cornered as individuals for some questionable 
act. The safest defence is taken: “I’m only one of the board; it was 
the board who did it, not I.” 


One often wonders after all why people, such fine individuals 
in a private capacity, so often run amuck when serving on, for example, 
a publicly elected body such as a school board, become bumptious 
and refuse to recede from an untenable position, no matter what 
happens or what it may cost anybody other than themselves. 

Comments of a learned and sagacious British Judge suggest the 
key to the conundrum. He sums up things this way in dealing with a 
hoary old public board dispute: 


“The battle of the sites was only a glorious incident in the thirty years’ war 
that in Manchester had been steadily raging around the affair of the Rural 
Infirmary. And I am far from suggesting that the good individuals who were 
members of the Board of the Infirmary were any worse citizens than the rest 
of us. But such is human nature that the action of a Board or Committee 
is not the action of the individual. A sort of lowest common moral denomi- 
nator is found by consent of all and that becomes the ruling quantity in the 
resultant action. When a good man makes a mistake he apologizes and makes 
amends. Had any individual member of the Infirmary Board done some of 
the things that were done by them collectively, I have never doubted that 
when the wrong was pointed out he would have hastened to straighten things 
out. But a Board or Committee never apologizes, neither does it pay the 
costs when judgment goes against it. Those come out of the Estate.” 


We don’t want to be personal so must refrain from citing the 
causes and effects of disputes closer to home than Manchester, England: 
for example, school rows in Alberta which might have been easily and 
happily concluded or avoided altogether if the amour propre, the dig- 
nity and authority of members acting as a board, could have been 
laid aside in the individual members’ minds for the time being, and 
instead the following could have been brought into focus: ethics, horse 
sense, humanity and comradeship so abundant in the mind of the 
common individual. 


NATIONAL OR NATIONALISTIC? 


GREAT monarch once summarized his conception of the 

nature of the State in four terse syllables: l’etat, c’est moi. His 

pithy definition embodied the whole philosophy of the despotism 
of which he was the agent and the symbol. What did it matter that 
millions of French peasants and workers lived in ignorance and poverty 
and were held in feudal bondage under an oppressive system of peon- 
age and taxation? The State, a gorgeous, extravagantly elegant 
repository of all political power, represented by the monarch—that was 
preserved. 


Louis died, and his state lived on until a rush of democratic ideas 
swept from its path everything that represented despotism. . In recent 
years, however, new manifestations of the despot have appeared. They 
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bear new names: der Fuehrer, Il Duce, Generalissimo, which incor- 
porate within themselves those privileges and powers that characterize 
despotic rule. In such political philosophies the implications for edu- 
cation are all too clear; and even if they were not, they have been 
abundantly illustrated in actual practice. The function of education 
under such regimes is single and unequivocal. It must strengthen the 
status quo. To this end the schools must produce citizens who think, 
feel and act in accordance with aims and purposes which are deter- 
mined by the State and which must be accepted without question. 
Such discussion serves no purpose other than that of providing op- 
portunities for the creation of different points of view, which may 
be foreign to the interests of the State. Discussion is prohibited. 
Education, in a word, becomes the tool of the State, the party in 
power. It is nationalistic. (N.B. Not national). 


N a democracy such a programme would be both inappropriate and 
contrary to the requirements of the political, social and economic 
organization. 


“Education makes people think and thinking may make them dissatisfied. 
Thoughtful dissastisfaction has produced most of the things which are indispens- 


able to civilized life.” 
(President Robert M. Hutchins, University of Chicago) 


Especially in such democracies as Canada and the United States 
today, characterized by their great physical size, industrial develop- 
ment and constant, unpredictable change, such an educational pro- 
gramme would serve only to prevent progress and to destroy the 
basic principle of our governments. For this reason, the teacher in 
a democracy has unique and stimulating functions to perform. 


Our Society has a stake in the schools of which note must be 
taken: 


“As a political philosophy, democracy is based upon the proposition that the 
people constitute the state, the ultimate sovereignty. Since the will of the 
people must have some convenient means of expression and some practical 
agency of enforcement, governments are set up. But these governments belong 
to the people—are of the people. 


“A national system must produce effective citizens, equipped to take their 
places in the productive processes of economic organization, in the deliberative 
processes of political decision, in the emotional processes of personal adjustment 
to social life, and in the formulation of larger social objectives. Above all, 
it must make them conscious of the endlessly changing nature of society and 
instill in them such qualities of ready adaptation as will enable them to meet 
these changes and adjust to them. 


“Education of this kind makes a teacher more than a school master. He 
must look beyond the subject matter of his teaching to its many applications. 
He must seek to reach not only the minds of his pupils but also their 
characters and personalities. His responsibilities no longer end with the 
satisfactory teaching of correct skills in spelling and arithmetic or competence 
in the designing of a bridge. His is the greater task, immeasurably more 
difficult and gratifying, of leading his students progressively on toward a more 
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complete understanding of the deep significance of the democratic way of life, 
and toward personal effectiveness as participants in that way. This is the 
fundamental and the unique function of teaching in a democracy, of effecting 


a national system of education.” 


President Hutchins also says: 


“The state of the nation depends on the state of education; but the state of 


education depends on the state of the nation. 


How can we break this 


vicious circle and make at last the contribution to the national life that since 
the earliest times has been expected of us?” 


It is therefore a mistaken view of the proper control of education 
that it should be solely in the hands of educators themselves and that 
school boards should confine themselves to material aspects of school 
maintenance and development: This is an attractive doctrine of some 
earnest, professionally conscious teachers, superintendents and offic- 
ials who are impatient of interference by school boards with their 
well-conceived and well-natured flaws. 


For Xéng and County 


Twenty-seven further enlistments 
from, the ranks of the teaching pro- 
fession have recently come to our 
notice, thus making a total of 489 
Alberta teachers on Active Service or 
engaged in war services. 


Foremost School Division No. 
Esther C. Elford. 


Medicine Hat School Division No. 4— 
H. Enger Rosvold. 


Acadia School Division No. 8—Clif- 
ford L. Gullekson; Fred J. Hatch; 
Wm. MacLaughlan; Louise A. 
Shaw. 


Grande Prairie School Division No. 
14—Ruth C. Axelson; Wilhelmina 
Gillies. 

Camrose School Division No. 20— 
Doris M. Foote; James S. Gardiner; 
C. F. Goulson; James A. Humph- 
ries; Jacqueline R. Walker. 

Stony Plain School Division No. 23— 
Edith Price. 

Ponoka School Division No. 34— 
Dorothy Edwards; Muriel Greene; 
Mary Mellis; Ben Schrader. 

Foothills School Division No. 38— 
Frank J. Mair. 

Fairview School Division No. 50— 
Darrell Peterson. 

Camrose School District No. 13815— 
Carey G. Brecken. 

Clairmont Lake S. D. No. 3303— 
Laura H. Johnson. 

Edmonton School District No. 7— 
George W. Miles; Annie G. Thomp- 
son. 
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Jasper S. D. No. 8063—Ivor George 


Hughes. 

Okotoks School District No. 178— 
Leslie W. Roberts. 

Warner Cons. School District No. 1— 
Don Inman. 





ALBERTA MAN HEADS NEW 
R.C.A.F. SCHOOL 

F/O T. C. Segsworth, formerly of 
Lethbridge Collegiate staff, has been 
made Commanding Officer of a 
newly-organized University Detach- 
ment on the West Coast for the 
purpose of giving pre-aircrew train- 
ing. 

The new C.O. is an Alberta teacher 
of many years’ experience. He took 
graduate work at Harvard in Ad- 
ministration and Supervision and 
since joining the R.C.A.F. has pio- 
neered in introducing job instruction 
training in his command. 


NOTE: Anyone reading these lists 
who knows of teachers, either enlist- 
ed or engaged in war services, whose 
names have not appeared in these 
columns would be performing a ser- 
vice if they would send this infor- 
mation along to the A.T.A. office in 
Edmonton. 
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WARTIME 


By MARY E. McGOUGH 
Reprinted from The American 
Teacher, January, 1948 


HE DEMANDS made by a war- 

time economy endanger the effec- 
tiveness of education at a time when 
it is most needed. Not only the skills 
and knowledge necessary for a suc- 
cessful war effort, but also the ideals 
and methods for constructive com- 
munity life, must be promoted 
through education. The war situation 
imperils this work principally in two 
ways. Teachers are leaving the schools 
for the armed forces and for defense 
industries which pay salaries so much 
better than those that can be earned 
in class rooms. Their places will not 
readily be filled by well-trained new- 
comers into the field, for the students 
in teacher training colleges are also 
being drawn into armed service and 
defense work. Education must com- 
pete with defense industry if it wishes 
to retain an adequate and competent 
corps of teachers. 

A second threat to effective educa- 
tion lies in the practices that may 
develop in the name of economy. Be- 
cause taxes in war-time are necessar- 
ily high, attempts to save money 
wherever possible are only natural. 
But they must be reasonable, also. A 
community that can still be quite in- 
dulgent with itself in recreation and 
personal luxuries is not reasonable in 
its saving if its so-called economy 
harms the development of its children. 
And that is what is happening in the 
increased size of classes, one of the 
most common devices for saving 
money. Unfortunately, long before 
there was a war, there were those 
who advocated larger classes. The 
war has just given them an apparent 
sanction. But the question of large 
classes should be examined on its own 
merits, and if it is found to be un- 
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sound, it should be condemned by all 
thoughtful people as an unreasonable 
attempt at economy. 


Those who tolerate large classes 
sometimes argue that it has been 
proved by experiment that children 
learn just as well in a large class as 
in a small class. When this statement 
was first made on the basis of some 
work done at the university, a com- 
mittee of teachers called upon the 
instructor responsible for the experi- 
ment and discussed it with him. He 
explained that he used a class of 50 
pupils and two classes of 25 pupils 
matched in ability with the large class. 
He had a group of student teachers 
helping him. They assembled material 
and graded tests—in short, did all 
the clerical work. He did only the 
actual teaching. He taught each class 
one period a day in one subject. At 
the close of his experiment, his tests 
showed that the students in the large 
class had learned as well as those in 
the two small classes. He stated that 
these three classes were his total daily 
load—and this load was lightened by 
student-teacher help. He was asked 
by the visiting committee of teachers 
if he would consider teaching 50 
pupils regularly for five or six periods 
a day instead of one. He very prompt- 
ly said he wouldn’t be so foolish. 


Yet that is the interpretation put 
upon the experiment by the apologists 
for large classes, when they consider 
the public school situation. They 
claim that a teacher should be able to 
take a class of 35, 40 or 45 for an 
entire school day, without assistance 
or clerical help, and get just as good 
results as though she were teaching 
only 25 or 30. Apparently this wizard 
of a teacher will be just as fresh at 
the end of five or six periods of work 
as she was at the beginning of the 
day so that the children in her later 
classes will have just as good an op- 
portunity to learn as those in the 
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earlier classes. The element of. fa- 
tigue is not considered at all. 

Another thing that is ignored both 
in the experiment and in its adapta- 
tion to public school situations is 
what learning is measured when it 
is stated that children learn just as 
well in a large class. Not all learning 
can be measured. One can measure 
such things as memory work or me- 
chanical process. But such things as 
the discovery and development of 
individual differences, the fostering 
of right attitudes and habits, the ad- 
justments of pupils to changing situa- 
tions are not so readily measured. 
Yet these are just as important in a 
child’s development as any part of 
his learning experience. The mathe- 
matics, the physics and the chemistry 
our fighting forces learned are an 
important part of their equipment for 
war, but so, also, are their beliefs, 
their habits and attitudes, their ability 
to meet and adjust to new situations. 
Education must concern itself with all 
the abilities and possibilities of a 
child, and this is not possible in a 
crowded classroom. The sort of econ- 
omy that increases the size of classes 
is just cheating the children in those 
classes. It is an unreasonable proce- 
dure that will be rejected by any 
community that considers children an 
important asset. — 

Some time ago I was a member of a 
conference between educators and 
business men in this area. About 50 
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Write, stating how many of these covers you would like for your 


pupils, to 


LOVE—THE FLAVOR MAN 


More destruction has been caused by 
the present war than any in recorded 
history. 


When this insanity will cease no one knows, but everyone 
_knows that it is not only necessary but it is also our duty 
to PRESERVE and CONSERVE everything. 


Strong, durable covers for preserving your scholars’ books, printed 
with interesting and educative facts regarding Canada and Cana- 
dians, and also valuable information concerning the building and 
maintaining of a healthy body, can be had FREE. 


Twin City business mén participated, 
They were asked for suggestions and 
criticisms on the curricula of the 
schools. It was interesting to note 
that most of them thought the schools 
should do more to discover the indi- 
vidual differences of children and to 
promote their abilities and talents. 
They spoke of giving pupils chances 
to explore many types of human ex- 
periences and accomplishments as in 
the field of radio, electricity, science, 
mechanics, and so forth. Some 
thought too much attention is given 
to cultural subjects, such as Latin, 
art, music, history and sociology. 
These latter people thought of educa- 
tion only in terms of their own busi- 
nesses, and wanted pupils trained to 
step into industry. Other business men 
saw farther ahead to the time of 
peace, and pointed out the need of 
an understanding of history, econom- 
ics and sociology in a national and 
international postwar period. This 
group also appreciated the signifi- 
cance of the fine arts in the all-round 
development of children for partici- 
pation in an evolving and progressive 
civilization. 

It was pointed out by the educators 
that they have long been talking of 
the value of good guidance programs 
in the schools for the purpose of 
helping pupils to discover and make 
the most of their abilities. Guidance 
programs, to be successful require a 
careful personal study of the child 
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from an early age. They cannot be 
expected to succeed in mass studies 
of children. The guidance work of 
the public schools today is confined 
to the junior and senior high schools, 
and even at those levels there is not 
enough of it. Guidance should begin 
in the elementary school, and continue 
through the pupil’s school life, in 
classes small enough for the teacher 
to study the child. The lack of a good 
guidance program in the schools is not 
the fault of education but of school 
finances. This has been a difficulty 
in the past. A poor sense of economy 
may increase this difficulty in the 
future. 

It was also pointed out by the edu- 
cators attending the Twin City indus- 
trial-educational conference that the 
exploratory type of education desired 
in such fields as science and shop ex- 
periences, had also long been advo- 
cated. Here, also, the extent to which 


this can be done is limited by the 


amount of money spent for education. 
This exploratory education is the most 
expensive type, for it costs so much 
to set up a class room with the neces- 
sary equipment. If this exploring to 
discover talents and aptitudes is what 
the public wants for its future citi- 
zens, then school budgets must be 
increased instead of decreased. The 
cheapest kind of education is the old 
formal type, the lecture and drill 
type, in which pupils listen, read or 
study, recite and at intervals are 
tested to discover what they have 
learned. Even in this type, however, 
the pupils in large classes are handi- 
capped. If there are 40 in the class, 
a pupil just cannot recite as often as 
1f there were only 30. A teacher must 
take more time to examine the writ- 
ten work of a class of 40 than she 
would in the case of a class of 30. 
So in self-preservation, she collects 
less written work from the pupil. She 
doesn’t have student-teacher help in 
marking papers and preparing ma- 
terials. 

An interesting comment was made 
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by one of the Minneapolis business 
men at the close of the Twin City 
industrial-educational conference. He 
said that if he had known as much 
about the work of the schools a few 
weeks ago as he did at the close of 
the conference, he would have voted 
differently on the millage amend- 
ment that was recently defeated. 

If the public understands how im- 
portant children are for the welfare 
and progress of our country, then it 
will be anxious to give those children 
the best training that can be obtained 
for them. If the public is determined 
to get the best education obtainable 
for its children, then it will not go 
bargain-hunting, in selecting either its 
teachers or its materials and equip- 
ment. In choosing a doctor or a lawyer 
for our needs we ask first, “Is he 
good?” In choosing a car or a piece 
of furniture, we try to get that which 
best serves our need even though we 
pinch and save in other directions to 
make the purchase possible. The same 
viewpoint is necessary in education. 
The public will get what it is willing 
to pay for. 

But the amount of money spent 
for education in the past will not 
secure the kind of education formerly 
offered. Rising costs of materials af- 
fect school budgets as they do those 
of people in general. The danger ‘of 
larger classes and fewer materials 
with which to work will thereforé be 
increased by the war situation, unless 
school patrons face the problem in- 
telligently, and determine that the 
children in school shall not pay too 
heavily in lost opportunities. The 
public must ask itself: ‘‘How impor- 
tant are the children in our schools? 
Do we want them educated to keep 
our country in a favorable position 
in world affairs? Can we afford it? 
Are we indulging ourselves in our 
personal desires?” And if the answer 
to the last question is “Yes,” then 
certainly common sense will add: 
“Then we can afford to educate chil- 
dren.” 














Dear Mr. Barnett: 


I have read with thorough delight 
the editorial in the December issue of 
The A. T. A. Magazine entitled, “The 
Trustees’ Convention.” As I under- 
stand the situation, the Provincial 
School Trustees’ Association is at- 
tempting to deny to teachers - the 
protection of labor laws because the 
teachers’ association is considered a 
professional organization rather than 
a trade union. Your defense of the 
trade union philosophy is magnifi- 
cent and I wish every teacher in the 
United States could read your state- 
ment. 

As you undoubtedly know, there is 
nothing in the United States to com- 
pare with your organization. Your 
organization seems to compare more 
favorably with the National Union of 
Teachers of England than any teach- 
ers’ organization in the United States. 
Your organization operates very 
much like the railway brotherhoods of 
the United States which are inde- 
pendent unions not affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. nor the C. I. O. For all 
practical purposes, you have a closed 
shop policy and a strike policy. Sel- 
dom in educational organizations in 
the United States does one see such 
forceful language as that used in 
your editorial. Strangely enough, 
teachers of the United States have 
been reared on a peculiar missionary 
philosophy that teachers should tread 
softly and meekly—and accept for 
salary whatever is left after the 
bonds and interest have been paid. 

If you will pardon one personal 
observation, it seems to me that your 
editorial argues strongly for direct 
affiliation with the labor movement 
so that your dynamic organization 
will be recognized without question 
as a bona fide union, subject to the 
benefits of labor legislation. : 

You have my sincere best wishes 
for complete victory in securing the 
benefits referred to in this unique 
and impressive editorial. 


Very truly yours, 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Edgerten, 4-2-43 
Dear Mr. Barnett: 

As you referred at length in your 
recent paper to an article in the Pro- 
vost News about my work, I am en- 
closing a copy of my letter to Mr. 
Holmes and will be glad if you will 
be kind enough to publish it in your 
paper. I think it may help clear up 
some misunderstandings. 

Thanking you and with kind re- 
gards, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
HENRY E. SPENCER. 


Edgerton, 4-2-43 
Editor Provost News, 
Provost, Alberta. 
Dear Sir, 

I was interested to note an editorial 
in The A.T.A. Magazine referring to 
a pamphlet I prepared for the Trus- 
tees’ Association, and your comment. 

I thank you for stating that agitat- 
ing for a fairer system of raising pub- 
lic revenue is good work. That was 
the intent of the pamphlet of which 
you say ‘Most of it is doubtless true”’. 

I think that you forgot that under 
our present financial svstem the pay- 
ment of taxes and subscribing to 
Victory Loans are not similarly fi- 
nanced. The former is direct cash 
payment; the latter can be purchased 
by 10% down and the bank advanc- 
ing the balance. This has enabled 
many big companies to invest heavily. 
Also possibly you may not have 
noted that large numbers of the small- 
er subscribers to the $50 and $100 
loans have not been able to complete 
their payments. 

You follow with some statistics of 
expenditure. You will note that you 
gather yours from the Province as a 
whole. Mine were largely relative to 
the people on the land as I wished 
to show it was impossible to raise 
further proper educational taxes by 
continuing our present direct-land 
taxation. For instance, you quote the 
expenditure for cigarettes and picture 
shows. Do you consider that a large 
rural expenditure? If you stop to con- 
sider you might find that a few teach- 
ers themselves had a few puffs of 
cigarettes or went to a few shows! 
We hope so. 

It is not the salaries of the teachers 
that pamphlet was disputing, except 
the basic minimum, in which we are 
supported by the government. It is 
the manner in which that money must 
be raised under our present system 
of financing. 

Yours very truly, 
(Sgd.) HENRY E. SPENCER. 
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Editor’s Note:— 

The following is one of a series of four 
articles on present-day education written 
by Mr. Powell and published recently in the 
Edmonton Journal. 


S EVERYONE knows, the Fa- 

thers of Confederation made 
education an exclusive responsibility 
of the provinces. They also limited 
the provinces to direct forms of taxa- 
tion. The provinces, says the Rowell- 
Sirois Report (Book I, page 44) 
“were given the power to levy direct 
taxes but the discussions of the Con- 
federation period indicate that the 
provincial governments were not ex- 
pected to use it.” Again (page 45) 
“the farmers of the settlement .. . 
did not believe it was politically pos- 
sible to impose direct taxation,” and 
they would not concede the right of 
indirect taxation for fear that the 
provinces would set up import tariffs 
against each other. The Report makes 
it clear that the Dominion Subsidy, 
originally 80 cents per capita plus an 
allowance for support of the legisla- 
ture, was intended to take full care 
of all the legitimate activities of the 
province. As at 1868, we may say that 
the Dominion collected a tax revenue 
apple worth $3.33 per capita and cut 
off a slice amounting to two-fifths of 
the apple, which it gave back to local 
government for development of roads, 
schools, hospitals and the like. But 
mark what has happened. The Do- 
minion no longer collects a revenue 
apple, but a pumpkin of enormous 
size. The Dominion tax levy of $3.33 
per capita has become (1938) $40.03 
per capita, and in 1941 $68.09. But 
it still hands out to the local authority 
only an apple-slice, say about $2.25 
per capita. 
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We Pay far Education 
With Nuisance Taxes 


By A. J. H. POWELL, M.A. 













It is quite clear, therefore, that the 
provincial governments are being 
called upon to perform practically all 
their duties by means of taxation 
which our grandfathers regarded as 
politically impossible. (The Dominion 
Subsidy to Alberta in 1940 was about 
8.2 per cent of Alberta’s public ex- 
penditure, leaving 91.8 per cent to be 
raised within the province.) 


The taxes out of which Alberta 
pays its civil servants, its road main- 
tainers, its health services, and its 
School Grants, were regarded as im- 
practicable by our grandfathers be- 
cause they were of the “nuisance” 
type, everywhere unpopular, vexa- 
tious and hard to collect. The frugal 
farmer who goes to the Municipal 
Office and pays in thirty dollars of 
school taxes knows exactly where it 
is hurting him. The same man will pay 
three times as much in customs, ex- 
cise and sales tax without a squeal, 
because the imposition takes place 
two thousand miles away without his 
knowing when, why or how much. 

It is worse than that. Our frugal 
farmer knows that his motor license 
helps to pay for the roads that make 
his motoring fast and easy; he knows 
that his hospital levy takes care of 
emergencies which may be rare, but 
are sudden and cruel. But these school 
taxes ... especially if he has no chil- 
dren at school... “lot of frills and 
nonsense . . . preparing for citizen- 
ship in a democracy ... lot of hooey; 
better prepare for raising pigs and 
baking bread. The Trustees are hiring 
a teacher for $840, no better than 
the one they hired in Parry Sound for 
$450 when he was a boy’’. It is easy 
to work up resentment and dislike 
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against a tax for which you yourself 
may get no direct and tangible:return ; 
and it is easy to forget to attend to 
something you dislike. 

On the other hand, the Canadian 
people is historically loyal to ‘the 
ideal of free, universal education; the 
schoolhouse has never lagged far be- 
hind the pioneer’s wagon in this 
northwest. land. The shortage of 
teachers due to the competition of 
war jobs, and the protest strike in 
the Vegreville area, have led more 
than one Albérta newspaper to de- 
mand that the provincial government 
see to it that sufficient money is made 
available to buy the services of train- 
ed teachers. It is important to remem- 
ber what sort of taxes would have to 
be increased. Income Tax is out. Any 
increase in gasoline tax would be 
vexatious in the extreme, as would 
an increase in auto licenses at the 
present time. A sales tax would be an 
assault upon the precariously-con- 
trolled cost of living. Land is being 
taxed enough, everyone agrees. 
Amusement taxes may be raised per- 
haps, with trifling proceeds. Alberta 
revenues from liquor are already 
second highest per capita for the Do- 
minion over a five-year period; how- 
ever, the sky is the limit there as far 
as most citizens are concerned. One 
has but to remember the Restaurant 
Meals Tax in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia to realize what a 
piffling, lean proposition the provin- 
cial tax field is in comparison with 
the array of social services which pro- 
vincial governments must provide. 
Nevertheless, “Facts are chiels that 
winna ding,’ and the Provost News 
(Dec. 4, 1942) sets forth some of the 
facts as follows: 

“Agitating for a fairer system of 
raising public revenue is good work. 
But merely pleading poverty is a 
pre-war habit that should be aban- 
doned. Three successful war loans 
should by now have taught us to see 
the difference between drifting and 
duty—and to put first things first. 
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Some Good Used 
PROJECTORS 


For Visual 
Instruction 
Still Available 


1—12 volt motor driven 
Filmomaster and screen 
complete. Suitable for 
a rural circuit. 


1—Victor nearly new, for 
a town or city school. 


38—Filmslide Projectors, 
one a Tri-purpose. 


Particulars of the project- 
ors and extended terms of 
payment on application to 


Division of Visual 
Instruction 


DEPARTMENT OF 
EXTENSION 


University of Alberta 


Edmonton 


UNIVERSITY SHORT 
COURSES IN FEBRUARY 


Land Inspectors—Feb. 17, 
18 and 19th. 


Cooperative Conference — 
Feb. 23 - 26th 
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“The people of Alberta °°). can’t 
afford to pay teachers a living wage. 
They can, however, spend more than 
two million dollars a year on picture 
shows ($2,183,840 in 1940 exclusive 
of tax). 

“They can’t afford to pay teachers 
a living wage. They can, however, 
spend about 3% millions a year on 
gasoline tax . .. to say nothing of 
about $27 millions a year on gasoline 
the consumption of which was 83,- 
808,689 gallons in 1940, an increase 
of 23% million gallons over the year 
1936. 

“They can’t afford to pay teachers 
a living wage. They could, however, 
pay about a cent apiece in 1940 for 
about 777% million cigarettes, as well 
as buy 3,125,423 pounds of tobacco 
at $1.50 a pound and up... 

“According to the Canada Year 
Book, taxation within School Ad- 
ministrative Units was $8,684,262 
(C.Y.B. misprint corrected here) in 
1940; government grants $1,870,413; 
and the total government revenue for 
schools $10,712,978. 

“The people of Alberta are not 
busted yet. 

“When Mr. Ilsley comes round for 
his next big Victory Loan, our people 
will again meet his demands. And in 
the meantime a slice of their cigarette 
and picture show money would give 
the teachers a square deal.” 

We can hardly state the case more 
pungently than that. In spite of the 
facts already adduced in this series 
to show that Alberta stands up ex- 
cellently by comparison with other 
provinces in provision for education, 
it. remains. true .that teachers, are 
leaving the classroom for better-paid 
and pleasanter jobs; and that their 
very important duties are being at- 
tempted by persons often unqualified. 
However, I object most vigorously to 
the suggestion’ that Education must 
continue te make progress cent by 
cent and dollar by dollar through 
visible and vexatious gouging away 
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at the little pleasures of little people. 
That would be one way to keep Edu- 
cation and educators perpetually at 
loggerheads with the public. The judi- 
ciary of Canada, the R.C.M.-P.,’ the 
railwaymen, the postal and civil serv- 
ice personnel do not have to wage an 
endless penny-grabbing battle with 
their next neighbors in order to gain 
a living wage. Neither should the 
teachers have to. A substantial part 
of the cost of education ought to be 
paid out of the stored wealth of the 
country—the sort of wealth which is 
over and above the day-to-day con- 
sumption of. ordinary people—the 
sort of wealth, in fact, which is 
siphoned off in billion-dollar war- 
loans and income super-tax, in taxes 
on the huge volume of luxury goods 
which normally flows into our Do- 
minion. In Great Britain more than 
half the cost of education is voted by 
the House of Commons. In the U.S.A. 
scores of millions have been provided 
by Congress to build modern school 
buildings throughout the nation. Not 
so in Canada, where everything is so 
designed that hardly a trickle flows 
from the vast channels of national 
revenue to the schools, hospitals and 
market roads of the Canadian people. 

Meanwhile the Alberta Government 
struggles along rather bravely. In 
1937, according to the Rowell-Sirois 
Report, the per capita expenditure of 
the provinces was $2.89. That is a 
very broad. margin of superiority. 
The combined provincial and munici- 
pal expenditure on education was 27 
per cent of all provincial-municipal 
expenditure, while the proportion 
over all Canada was only 20 per cent. 
Alberta provincial school grants con- 
tinue to rise substantially and seem 
likely to do so in the future. But the 
great moral claim of Canadian chil- 
dren for more adequate training and 
educational opportunity is no longer 
pointed at the rural community nor 
at the provincial government. It is 
pointed at the national government at 
Ottawa. 
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Obituary 


GEORGE W. G. O’MEARA, 
member of the Lethbridge Col- 
legiate staff for the past 14 
years died in a Lethbridge hos- 
pital on February ist, following 
a lengthy illness. 


Mr. O’Meara was born in 
Melbourne, Australia, and left 
there for Ireland where he lived 
with an uncle at Killinchy Rec- 
tory, County Down. He attended 
preparatory school at Bedford, 
England, later proceeding to 
Pocklington School, Yorkshire, 
aye to Trinity College in Dub- 
in. 

In 1910 Mr. O’Meara came 
to Canada to homestead in the 
Wainwright district. His fian- 
cee, Miss F. De Wind, came out 
from Ireland in 1914, their 
wedding taking place at Wain- 
wright. Five years later Mr. 
O’Meara entered the teaching 
profession at Tofield, moving 
from there to Innisfail before 
settling in Lethbridge in Sep- 
tember, 1929, where he taught 
English and Social Studies at 
the local Collegiate. He was 
taken ill in January, 1942, and 
was on leave from the Collegi- 
ate at the time of his death. 

Mr. O’Meara was a gentleman 
whose loss will be keenly felt 
not only by his immediate circle 
of family and friends but by the 


Annual Conference on 
Reading Instruction 


Because of war conditions, the an- 
nual Conference on Reading Instruc- 
tion sponsored by the Reading Clinic 
staff of the School of Education, The 
Pennsylvania State College, at State 
College, Pennsylvania, will not be 
held in April, 1943, as previously 
announced. Instead, a special seminar 
on Differentiated Reading Instruction 
will be conducted by Dr. E. A. Betts 
during the week of August 9 to 16 
as part of the regular summer ses- 
sions offerings. Seminar discussions 
will be supplemented with demonstra- 
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teaching profession as a whole, 
and by the community where he 
was prominent in church and 
Masonic Lodge activities. 
Surviving are his wife, two 


daughters, a son, at present 
serving as a lieutenant with a 
Calgary Highlander regiment 
overseas, and three brothers 
and one sister residing in Aus- 
tralia. 





tions. Emphasis will be placed on pro- 
cedures for the study of learner needs 
and for meeting those needs in class- 
room situations. Outlines for the sem- 
inar may be secured from the Reading 
Clinic secretary. 


Home and School Associations 


Inquiries as to the organization of 
Home and School Associations, or for 
organizing material, should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. A. M. Curtis, Conven- 
er, Organization and Extension, The 
Alberta Federation of Home and 
School Associations, 1 Laurier Lodge, 
Calgary. 
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Annual General Meeting 

The present intention of the Execu- 
tive is to eliminate for this year the 
guest speaker and all other meetings 
at the Easter Convention not specifi- 
cally related to Annual General Meet- 
ing business. That being so, we pro- 
pose to cut down from four to three 
days the period of the Annual General 
Meeting. 

1. The Annual General Meeting 
will take place as usual on the Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday follow- 
ing Good Friday, namely April 26th, 
27th, and 28th. 

2. Returns from Locals and other 
information will lead to a final de- 
cision whether the meeting will be 
held in regular rotation at Edmonton, 
or otherwise at Calgary. 

8. Locals may be requested to cut 
down their delegation by approxi- 
mately one-half. 

4. Locals are requested as far as 
practical to appoint as delegates mem- 
bers who know they can secure living 
accommodation in Edmonton or in 
Calgary as the case may be, during 
the convention period. 

5. Locals are asked to give infor- 
mation regarding their delegates at 
the earliest possible moment: 

(a) Delegates who require the bil- 
leting committee to assist them if the 
meeting takes place at Edmonton; 

(b) Delegates who require the bil- 
leting committee to assist them if the 
meeting takes place at Calgary. 

6. The Easter Convention this year 
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shall consist exclusively of Annual 
General Meeting business. 

Replies to the above matters, in- 
corporated in a letter which recently 
went forward to all Locals, will assist 
the Executive in arriving at an early 
decision as to arrangements for the 
Annual General Meeting this year. 

The Provincial Executive has given 
much thought to the matter of the 
place for holding the Annual General 
Meeting this year, owing to the fact 
that the matter of accommodation for 
the meetings themselves—the head- 
quarters—and the ability of the Cities 
of Edmonton and Calgary to provide 
accommodation for the delegates pre- 
sents difficulties hitherto unknown. 
The hotel situation, as far as being 
able to house the delegates is con- 
cerned, is very difficult, and further- 
more the private houses throughout 
the Cities of Edmonton and Calgary 
have very few rooms available. 

The Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, 
guarantees to be able to accommodate 
the members of the Executive in the 
hotel and that, almost without ques- 
tion, will be the absolute limit of the 
room accommodation the Macdonald 
Hotel can guarantee for us during 
Easter Week. There is however one 
relieving feature as far as the City of 
Edmonton is concerned: by Easter 
Monday practically all the non-resi- 
dent students of the University of Al- 
berta (non-residents of Edmonton) 
will have vacated their rooms and this 
leaves available, possibly, sufficient 
accommodation for the delegates from 
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out of town at the next Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting. 

When the meeting is held at Cal- 
gary it costs several hundreds of dol- 
lars more than when held in Edmon- 
ton, and therefore if at all possible 
Edmonton should take its turn as the 
convention centre. For example, the 
convention at Calgary last year cost 
considerably over $1,000 more than 
the convention the previous year at 
Edmonton. This doubtless is in part 
due to the following facts: the dele- 
gates’ railroad fares are considerably 
higher (approximately $200 more 
when the meeting is held in Calgary, 
exclusive of the 15% tax); there is 
additional expenditure in the matter 
of the railway fares of the General 
Secretary and seven other members 
of the Executive from Edmonton to 
Calgary plus the railway fares of four 
members of the office staff; in addi- 
tion to this four members of the 
Executive and the members of the 
staff require board and room at the 
hotel when the convention is held in 
Calgary, but not in Edmonton. 

Possibly however the shortage of 
hotel rooms in the City of Calgary is 
not so. pronounced as in the City of 
Edmonton. Yet in view of the 
fact that there would be so many 
rooms likely to be available (vacated 
by Varsity students) during conven- 
tion week it is considered that it will 
be easier to house the delegates at 
Edmonton than at Calgary. It is very 
evident therefore that, whether the 
A.G.M. be held in Calgary or Edmon- 
ton, it will be necessary to have a very 
vigorous billeting committee at work 
previous to the Annual General Meet- 
ing. 

Locals are asked therefore to make 
a careful selection of their delegates 
this particular year: that is to say, if 
without prejudice to the efficiency of 
their delegation, they might appoint 
delegates who know they are able to 
stay with friends or relatives (a) in 
Edmonton if the meeting is held in 
Edmonton (b) in Calgary if the meet- 
ing be held in Calgary, during Con- 
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vention Week, April 26th—28th in- 
clusive. 

Re Number of Delegates: The Ex- 
ecutive realize fhat they have no legal 
authority to require Locals to cut 
down their quota of delegates to the 
Annual General Meeting, since the 
Bylaws specifically provide as fol- 
lows: 3 

(a) For associations with a mem- 
bership of 12, 1 delegate; 

(b) For associations with a mem- 
bership of 25, 2 delegates; 

(c) For associations with a mem- 
bership exceeding 25, one additional 
delegate for each additional 25 or 
major fraction thereof. 

Nevertheless they feel disposed to 
suggest that Locals might voluntarily 
cut down their quota of delegates by 
one-half. We repeat, this is not an 
instruction; it is merely a suggestion 
to help the A.T.A. to meet an emer- 
gency. How does your Local respond 
to the idea? Locals are asked to let 
us know at the earliest possible mo- 
ment if they will be prepared to con- 
form to this suggestion, for after all 
there may be considerable sense of 
grievance expressed if some Locals 
send the whole delegation to which 
they are entitled under the constitu- 
tion and others send but one-half. 
There would have to be a reasonable 
degree of homogeneity in this matter. 


FOOTHILLS CONFORMS TO THE 
ARBITRATION AWARD 


Agreement Between 

The Board of Trustees of the Foot- 
hills School Division No. 38 

and the 

Teachers’ Negotiating Committee, act- 
ing on behalf of Teacher Employees 
of such Division. 

It is hereby mutually agreed be- 
tween such Board and Teachers that: 

The schedule of salary as pro- 
posed by the Board of Arbitration in 
its award under date of August 13, 
1942, shall be the schedule in force 
covering payment of salaries from 
and after September 1, 1942, subject 
only to the following amendments, 
namely: 

1. That the clause therein reading 
as follows: 

“This schedule shall remain in 
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force until December 31, 1943” 
shall be deleted and the following 
clause substituted therefor: 


“Termination Clause—LEither party 
hereto may at any time and from 
time to time deliver to the other 
party a notice in writing requesting 
an amendment to the provisions of 
this schedule, and such notice shall 
specify the particulars of the re- 
quested amendment, and also a 
time and place, being a usual meet- 
ing of the School Board not. less 
than thirty days from the delivery 
of such notice, at which the re- 
quested amendment may be dis- 





cussed. In the event of the failure 
of the parti+3s to agree to the re- 
quested amendment or some modi- 
fication thereof, either party may 
give notice of termination of this 
agreement, to take effect on the 
80th day of June next ensuing.” 


2. That Clause 1, Section 1, of the 
Arbitration Board’s suggested sched- 
ule reading as follows: 

“Basic Minimum—$940” 
shall be interpreted as meaning a 
basic minimum of $840 plus a Cost 
of Living Bonus of $100. 

Dated at High River this 
23rd day of January, 1943. 


Presidents Newsletter - - 


Dear Fellow Teachers:— 


We had hoped when the teachers 
returned to their schools in the Veg- 
reville Division that both sides would 
earnestly try to 
forget the un- 
pleasantness that 
comes out of such 
situations. How- 
ever the members 
of the Vegreville 
Divisional Board 
apparently want- 
ed just one more 
“fling”. They, 
seemingly, feel 
that their  teach- 
ers were in some way manoeuvered 
into the position of going out on strike 
by some unknown “walking dele- 
gates” of our Association who wished 
to use the strike situation as an op- 
portunity to advance themselves along 
the A.T.A. Executive ladder. Such 
was the purport of a report of a 
statement of the Vegreville Divisional 
Board which recently appeared in the 
Edmonton Journal. A reply to this 
statement was given to the same 
paper and published. It is to be hoped 
that the board will now be satisfied 
and attempt to reestablish that friend- 
ly relationship with its teachers which 
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J.. A. Smith 


is so necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of their schools. 


I have been informed that several 
wild rumors concerning the Vegre- 
ville. strike have been circulating 
freely among the members of our 
Association. I would for this reason 
like to review briefly the steps lead- 
ing up to the strike so as to clear up 
for once all doubts which may exist 
in any of your minds. 

Last June the Provincial Executive 
decided that the only fair way to 
reach a solution to the provincial 
salary difficulty was to take three 
type cases before Boards of Arbitra- 
tion in order to have a salary scale 
laid down for these cases. It was 
hoped that the decisions of the Arbi- 
tration Boards would be accepted as 
being fair and would be endorsed, not 
only by the three Divisional Boards 
involved, but that Divisions of simi- 
lar assessment and wealth would 
recognize in these scales a basis for 
negotiation. 

Vegreville happened to be chosen 
as one of these Divisions. The Board 
of Arbitration met and submitted its: 
findings to both the teachers and the 
Divisional Board. The teachers agreed 
to accept the award—here by the way 
was the first compromise upon the 
part of the teachers. The Divisional 
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Board refused to accept the award. 
The staff of the Vegreville Division, 
voting by secret ballot, practically 
unanimously decided to go out on 
strike for the award. I want it clearly 
understood that there was absolutely 
no coercion upon the part of any 
member of the Provincial Executive 
to force these teachers into marking 
their ballots as they did. 

Once the decision to go on strike 
had been made the Local Executive 
appealed to the Provincial Executive 
for support. Financial aid was given 
voluntarily by the individual mem- 
bers of the Association. No one liked 
the strike. On the other hand no one 
has hinted as to how this situation 
could otherwise have been settled. I 
for one do nof believe that the mem- 
bers of the Vegreville Divisional 
Board would have, eventually, out of 
the goodness of their hearts, paid 
the members of their staff a decent 
and just salary. I know that board too 
well. 

The President of the Vegreville 
Local, Mr. James McCrea, is to be 
congratulated for the splendid way 
in which he directed the affairs of 
his Local through this trying period. 
Mr. McCrea is not a member of the 
Vegreville divisional staff, but he was 
unanimously selected by the members 
of that staff to be their president 
immediately following the taking of 
the strike vote. To say that Mr. Mc- 
Crea did not have the confidence and 
support of the teachers of his Local is 
nonsense. He is an able representative 
and at all times was prepared to 
listen to any suggested plan of settle- 
ment. 

* * * 

Salaries in the rural areas of the 
province are definitely on the up- 
grade. Many schedules which entail 
an increase in total payroll of thou- 
sands of dollars are being agreed 
upon. As yet no definite figures have 
been released as to the average in- 
crease for the province. However, I do 
know of several Divisions where the 
average Salary has:been ‘inereased ‘well 
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over $150. I believe that there is only 
one Division in the province which is 
paying less than $840 to its normal- 
ites. 

Just what has been the cause of this 
increase? Perhaps our last year’s A. 
G. M. demand for a $1,000 basic sal- 
ary has had some effect. I am inclined 
to believe that it has. Some people 
maintain that that resolution was 
disastrous to our Association in that 
it forced the trustees of this province 
into a solid phalanx of opposition. I 
do not believe this is the case. In fact 
in the last issue of the trustees’ maga- 
zine the following quotation may be 
found: “There is no conspiracy among 
the trustees, or the Executive, against 
the teachers. Why should there be? It 
would be foolish. Cooperation for the 
benefit of our children should be our 
watchword. The farmers and trustees 
are not opposed to higher salaries for 
teachers.” Surely such statements as 
this cannot lead us to believe that we 
must now face a solid phalanx of trus- 
tees who are concerned mainly with 
keeping down teachers’ salaries. 

I believe we can look forward to 
improved relationships between the 
organized trustees and _ ourselves. 
Vice-President Baker when address- 
ing the Annual Meeting of the A.S. 
T.A. offered the fullest cooperation 
of our organization in ‘any course 
of action which will help to remove 
any difficulties which stand in the 
way of education in this Province to- 
day’. I am certain that Mr. Baker’s 
offer will receive the endorsation of 
the vast majority of our members. 
True enough, we have not always seen 
eye to eye with the Trustees’ Asso- 
ciation but to say that we now have 
to face the bitter opposition of this 
group is not the truth. I have always 
striven for cooperation between our 
two bodies. True enough the full 
realization of this cooperation has 
not as yet been achieved, but I am 
convinced that we are making pro- 
gress. 

Fraternally yours, 
+ JAMES (Ace SMITH. 
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Oftrial Bulletin, Bepartment of Education 


No. 69 
RE 1943 SUMMER-SCHOOL SESSION 


We have been forced under present conditions to retrench the summer- 
school programme again this year; but if there is any considerable number 
of teachers who desire to have some special course offered which has not 
been listed in the Summer School Bulletin, we shall make arrangements te 
offer such a course. We should therefore be glad to hear from any teachers 





who desire such special consideration. 


The offering at the Edmonton Session is, according to the Summer School 


Bulletin, as follows: 

Art for Junior Grades 

Arts and Crafts I 

Bookkeeping I 

Curriculum and Teaching Procedures 

Economics 

Office Training 

Typewriting I 

Child, School &. Society 

Educational Measurement and Tests 

Alberta Activity Programme, 
Division I 

Alberta Activity Programme, 
Division II 

Intermediate School Programme 

Principles of Education 

School and Community 

Intermediate English 

Junior English 

First Aid 

Health I 

Health II 

Home Nursing 

Choral Music 

Intermediate School Music 

High School Music 

Music Theory II 

Music Appreciation 


Folk-dancing I 

Folk-dancing II 

Principles of Physical Education 

Fundamental Exercises 

Team Games 

Track and Field Athletics 

Apparatus Work 

Swimming 

Mental Hygiene for Schools 

Guidance ' 

Psychology of Childhood II 

Psychology of Adolescence 

Class & Field Work in Science 

Democracy 

Chemistry 2 

Spanish 

General Shop Seminar 

Arts and Crafts II 

Drafting I & II 

Electricity I & II 

Metal Work 

Automobile Mechanics 

Woodwork I & II 

Integrated Programme in Home 
Economics 

Fabrics and Dress I and II 

The Home Centre 

Foods I and II 


IMPORTANT NOTICE — ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
Teachers who have any expectation of attending the 1943 Summer 
School are urged to register during the months of March, April and May. 
If later they desire not to attend, their registrations will be cancelled on 


February, 1943 
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request. It is exceedingly important that registrations be completed before 
the opening of the Session, in order that the Department of Education may 
know in advance the enrolment to be expected in each course, and that the 
Director may have time to consider teachers’ special problems relating to 
required courses, certification, credits and time schedule before the classes 
begin. 
SLIDE RULES 

Students of Mathematics should be encouraged to use slide rules for 
computational work. The use of slide rules will be permitted on all Mathema- 
tics examinations. Bristol board rules will not be supplied this year. Candidates 
should take their own rules into the examination room. 


LABORATORY AND PRACTICAL WORK 

In July, 1943, examination candidates will be given a single rating in 
Chemistry 2 in place of separate ratings in Theory and Laboratory work. 
For each candidate in Chemistry 2, however, the Principal’s Confidential 
Report will, as before, show a rating in Laboratory work and also a rating 
in Theory. 

The attention of teachers of Chemistry 2, Physics 2 and Biology 2 is 
directed to the importance of practical and laboratory work in the effective 
and functional teaching of Science. Moreover, teachers of Biology 2 are 
advised that the examination in this subject for 1943 is likely to emphasize 
practical work to a greater extent than heretofore. 

In every high school an effort should be made to build up laboratory 
equipment to meet the needs of the Science courses. While there will be a 
difficulty in procuring equipment under war conditions, a minimum amount 
of effective equipment is essential. Such equipment need not be elaborate 
or expensive. f 

A Second Bulletin, offering a digest of the reports from curriculum study- 
groups working on the project outlined in the First Bulletin, is now to be had 
from the office of the Supervisor of Schools. 

Now is the time to plan for changes that are desired in the High-School 
Programme. Several of the problems discussed in the Second Bulletin will 
require action during the year 1943-44. Study-groups are requested to send 
in their final reports to the Supervisor of Schools not later than Monday, 
May 3rd. It is expected that local study-groups will report to the Easter 
Convention during the week of April 26th. Send for your copy of the Second 
Bulletin—today! 

RE SCHOOL BROADCASTS 
Annotated Schedule of Broadcasts on Dramatizations 
“Betty and Jack Grow Up”’ 
Broadcast 5 
February 8, 1943 (CFCN); February 10, 1943 (CKUA) 
ANTS AND PYGMIES 

Have you ever watched the busy ant? What do you know about its home, 
its food, its life? If you listen carefully to the broadcast, you will know the 
answers to these questions. 

What are Pygmies? Are they real? Where do they live? What do they 
wear? What do they eat? What kind of homes have they? What are the two 
languages they speak? Have you ever heard of the “talking drum” language, 
and the whistle language? ! 

Students should locate ‘the’ section of Africa’ where the Pygmies live. 
Pictures of them pasted in the radio book will be of great value. 
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Broadcast 6 


lay February 15, 1943 (CFCN); February 17, 1943 (CKUA) 

the ARABS AND ASIA 

to Do Arabs have beautiful big tents to live in? Do they have swift horses? 
es Do they have large cities? Are they very wealthy? Is Arabia all desert? Do 


the Arabs cultivate the land? How? 
Where is Afghanistan? Thibet? Siberia? India? Ceylon? All these places 


or will be mentioned in the broadcast. A good map of Asia placed before the 
a- class and discussed before the broadcast will prepare the students to assimilate 
BS the material presented. 

Broadcast 7 


‘ February 22, 1943 (CFCN); February 24, 1943 (CKUA) 
INDIA 


n 
. What would you do if you saw a hundred men carrying heavy loads on 
1 their backs and doing work that we expect horses to do in this country? 
. Where is the Kashmir Valley? What is a Maharaja? Have you ever seen a 


great Indian procession? Would you like to see an Indian temple? What do 
you know about the fierce hillmen? About the Kyber Pass? You will hear 
all about them in the broadcast. 

Places and locations found on maps previous to the broadcast will stimu- 
late the class interest. 

Broadcast 8 
March 1, 1943 (CFCN); March 3, 1943 (CKUA) 

THE DON COSSACKS 

Who are the Don Cossacks? How have they fared in the life of the 
Russians? How have they affected the history of Russia? 

Students are asked to know the parts of Russia very well—Siberian 
Russia, Caucasian Russia, Ukrainian Russia and Northern Russia. 

Men who have been conquerors and slaves, yet whose history is almost 
as fantastic as the stories of Sinbad the Sailor—these are the Don Cossacks. 


Broadcast 9 
March 8, 1943 (CFCN); March 10, 1943 (CKUA) 
TRAPPING AND FURS 
Hasn’t every boy tried to catch a mouse, a gopher, some animal or fowl? 
Do students know different kinds of fur when they see it? As a preparation 
for this broadcast, it would be a good idea to have students discuss furs and 
see as many kinds as possible. 
Broadcast 10 
March 15, 1943 (CFCN); March 17, 1943 (CKUA) 
NEW ORLEANS 
Who was the notorious pirate Lafitte? How does his story and that of 
New Orleans affect the history of the country? 
Students should learn the river systems of the United States before the 
broadcast ‘so that they will be familiar with the names mentioned. 


THE FINEST. QUALITY DRY 
CLEANING, PRESSING AND 
DYEING OBTAINABLE IN 


FIELD, HYNDMAN & McLEAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 


EDMONTON. 


TRUDEAU’S 


10050 103rd Street 


Association 


316 McLeod Bidg. Phone 25147 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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NEW DEPARTMENTAL APPOINTEE @ @ 


From Connaught School in Calgary, where he was Vice-President in charge 

of Grade IX work, JAMES A. McKAY has been called by the Minister of 

Education, the Honorable Mr. Aberhart, to serve as 

- Superintendent of the Lac Ste. Anne School Division, a 

position left vacant through the enlistment of Mr. 
Earle G. McDonald. 

We learn that the new Superintendent is an all- 
Alberta product possessing a glowing academic and 
professional record. Hailing originally from Donalda, 
Alberta, Mr. McKay graduated from Camrose Normal 
Schoel and, after several years’ teaching, from the 
University..of Alberta with the degrees B.Se. and 

A. Recognition of his merit as a student at the 
university resulted in his being awarded the University 
Women’s Club Gold Medal, awarded to the graduating 
student’ attaining highest standing in the Faculty of 

. | Arts-and ames his = graduate period at the 

._A. university Mr. McKay served as instructor in mathe- 
Sanh Magi D-A, matics. He then accepted the principalship of the 
Macleod School, proceeding from there to the teaching staff of the City of 
Calgary, where his work has also included demonstrating for the Calgary 








Normal School. 


The good wishes and respect of his fellow teachers accompany Mr. McKay 


into his new field of activity. 


Nutrition Gouncil Meetings... 


In connection with the Nutrition 
Programme of Nutrition Services, De- 
partment of Pensions and National 
Health, the Alberta Council on Nutri- 
tion is arranging a series of meetings 
at which Miss Frances McKay will be 
the official speaker. 


Miss McKay, who is a nutritionist 
on the staff of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of Manitoba, has 
recently been awarded a Swift Travel 
Fellowship in Applied Nutrition, and 
in her present work is being spon- 
sored by the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health. Under this fellow- 
ship, Miss McKay is visiting various 
provinces in Canada giving assistance 
to local organizations in connection 
with nutritional education, and co- 
operating with the Provincial Coun- 
cils on Nutrition in encouraging the 
establishment of local councils or 
committees on nutrition. Miss McKay 
will be in Alberta for two weeks be- 
ginning the latter part of February. 
It is hoped that through the establish- 
ment of such local committees in 
various centres educational work in 
nutrition may be put on a permanent 
basis. 

Prior to the arrival ef Miss McKay, 
Miss Vera Richards, supervisor of 
women’s: work in ‘the Department of 
Agriculture,...will_visitthe...various 
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centres for the purpose of giving any 
assistance that may be desired in 
connection with preliminary organiza- 
tion. 
The itinerary of Miss McKay is: 
Lethbridge, Saturday, Feb. 27th. 
Medicine Hat, Monday, March ist. 
Calgary, Tuesday, March 2nd. 
Drumheller, Wednesday, March 8rd. 
Red Deer, Friday, March 5th. 
Edmonton, Saturday, March 6th. 
Edmonton, Sunday, March 7th. 
Edmonton, Monday, March 8th. 
Edmonton, Tuesday, March 9th. 
Westlock, Wednesday, March 10th. 
Edson, Thursday, March 11th. 
Wainwright, Friday, March 12th. 


Members of the teaching profession 
are asked to watch the local news- 
papers for place and time of meetings. 


YOUR FILMS 


Developed and Printed ‘ 
1 print from each good negative 
6 or 8 exposures 


25c 


Reprints 3c each 
The Willson Stationery 
co., LTD. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 
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. Equip.-Prep. 


COLLECTING GAMES « « « « 


By ARTHUR W. E. ERIKSSON 


OST people enjoy . collecting. 
Many hobbies involve collecting. 

Teachers who have several grades and 
diverse subjects to teach find it very 
helpful if they have collected ma- 
terial in advance which is then read- 
ily available during the school year. 
Let us examine a method of collect- 
ing games for use in Physical Educa- 
tion instruction periods, recesses, 
noons and for parties and picnics. 

Modern business uses elaborate 
filing systems in order to make rec- 
ords easy to find at a moment’s 
notice. A method of collecting, writ- 
ing up and classifying games for 
easy access is given here. 

3”x5” filing or index cards have 
been found quite suitable for most 
low organized games. These cards can 
be secured at most drug, general or 
stationery stores at from 10 to 20 
cents per package of 100. Plain or 
ruled cards may be used according 
to preference. 





Name Type 
Age 

Sex 
Space 
No. 
Time 
Org. 










Reference 


Let us now deal with the differ- 
ent parts of the card separately. 

Name The name of the game is 
placed in the upper left hand corner. 
This should be the name by which the 
game is known in your locality. 
Other names by which it is also known 
may be entered to the right or below 
the preferred name. 

Type Classification according to 
type of game may ‘allow some variety 
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of choice. Games generally fall into 
two main groups—active and quiet, 
but mixers could also be used. Mixers 
are games used in school rooms at 
the beginning of the year or at par- 
ties, to help people get acquainted. 

1. Active—accuracy, agility, chas- 
ing, dramatic, evasion, hunting, men- 
tal, relay, rhythmic, running, singing, 
skill, strength, tag, throwing. 

2. Quiet—accuracy,, dramatic, eva- 
sion, hunting, mental, relay, skill. 

Age Generally children can be 
classified according to age as follows: 

6-7-8 years, first division. 

9-10-11 years, second division. 

12-13-14 years, intermediate school. 

15-16-17 years, high school. 

18 years and up, adult. 

Some games are suitable for dif- 
ferent age levels, such as—9 to adult, 
or 6 to 14 years. 

Sex Here indicate B for boys, G 
for girls or B & G for both. 

Space A considerable amount of 
latitude would be allowed here. One 
could classify as limited, medium or 
large. Another classification is class- 
room, gymnasium or playground. For 
some games one may indicate the 
exact size of the area. 

No. This refers to the number of 
players. Unless a definite number is 
needed it is well to indicate limits, 
such as: 6 to 20. There are a few 
games where any number may play 
but smaller groups are usually easier 
to handle and give everyone a chance 
to take part. 

Time Here give the approximate 
time required to play the game 
through once. This information is 
helpful in planning your program so 
as to show how many games can be 
played in a given period. 

Organization Organization refers 
to the formation for games. The fol- 
lowing are suggested’ formations» 
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Single circle, double cirele, single 
file, two or four files, single line 
(rank), four lines, two equal groups, 
etc. 

Equip.-Prep. In this space write 
the equipment required and the prep- 
aration needed. 

Reference The author and name 
of the book in which the game was 
explained is written here. Indicate 
the page also. This is helpful if one 
wishes to refer to the original source 
again or wishes to tell someone else 
where they can find the game. If the 
author of a game is unknown just 
label it yourself. 

The main part of the card is used 
for writing up the game in as brief 
a form as will give a clear under- 
standing of it. 

Use diagrams. If front of card is 
filled use the back; if one card does 
not hold all the instructions continue 
on another one. If more than one card 
is used, number each at the center 
of the top. Put the same heading at 
the top of all cards belonging to the 
same game. 

Procure or make a filing box of 
wood or cardboard which will hold 
the cards as they accumulate. A lid 
for the box will keep the dust out. 
Cut separation cards from manilla 
tag, leaving a tab sticking up % inch. 
Put one of these in front of each 
group as given under Type. Place the 
games in alphabetical order behind 
the card indicating the type to which 
that particular game belongs; they 
could: also be filed according to age. 
If the cards are always put back in 
the right place after use the filing 
system will be a great help. 

The games collected will be mainly 
of low organization. Games such as 
basketball and baseball are called 
highly organized games. Games of 
low organization. generally. do not 
require a high degree of. skill. They 
have few rules, parts. and. playing 
regulations. ‘There is great variation 
as to type so they can be adapted 
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to all ages and sizes of groups, and 
to almost any equipment or facility 
situation. Most of them reach a climax 
quickly and may be wisely varied and 
alternated to sustain interest. 


How to Teach a Game 

1. Ordinarily make a full explana- 
tion of the game before the pupils 
take up their places to play. 

2. It is best not to allow questions 
before a complete explanation of the 
game has been given and possibly 
illustrated. 

3. Illustrative diagrams may often 
be helpful. 

4. Have a few children go slowly 
through the general form of the game 
to illustrate it to the others. 

5. Never try to teach and play a 
game at the same time unless it is 
an extremely complicated game, and 
there are very few such games of 
low organization. 

6. Modify games to suit conditions. 

7. Try to have most of the parti- 
cipants active most of the time. 

Discipline 

1. Have a whistle—use sparingly, 
but have it understood that when 
sounded it is to command instant 
attention. 

2. Both leaders and adult players 
like strength and decision in a leader. 


Playing Values 

1. Seek the playing values of 
games. Decide what good they are 
doing in a physical, mental or social 
sense. 

2. Do not make games too serious. 

8. Encourage each pupil to be 
alert. 

4. Young players will need to be 
helped to use reason and judgment 
in games. 

5. Do not treat children as though 
they were made of glass and fear to 
see them tumble down. 

6. Encourage losing teams 
poor players. 

Enforcement of Rules 

1..A leader should not announce 
a rule unless sure that it is reasonable 
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A FEW MORE TRUTHS 


ECEMBER, 1942, marked the ter- 
centenary of Sir Isaac Newton, a 
mathematician, scientist, and philoso- 
pher who has long been regarded, by 
those competent to judge, as one of 
the brightest luminaries in an age 
fertile in extraordinary men. It was 
the age of Shakespeare and Bacon 
and Milton. Shakespeare died in 1616 
and Bacon in 1626. Sixteen years 
later Newton was born to become, 
early in life, one of those bright stars 
that, as they disappear below the in- 
tellectual horizon, leave behind a glow 
in the heavens to illuminate the path- 
way for future generations. In his 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth years 
Newton amazed the world of learning 
by contributions to mathematics more 
extensive than the life work of any 
man before or since. And this was 
only a beginning. Though three hun- 
dred years have elapsed since New- 
ton’s birth at Woolsthorpe in Lincoln- 
shire, his fame, like the old house in 
which he was born, still stands. Sir 
James Jeans is reported to have said, 
“In Newton the world has its greatest 
man of science, perhaps the greatest 
intellect the human race has seen.” 
_ From many points of view Newton 
was a remarkable man. At one period 
of his life he devoted almost all his 


to expect the players to observe it. 
Having announced a rule, enforce it. 

2. Have the children play with all 
their might, but expect them to play 
fairly. 

Sources of Games of Low Organiza- 
tion. 

Besides the books listed in’ your 
Programme of Studies the following 
is a good source of this type of game: 

Mason and Mitchell, Active Games 
and Contests — Barnes, Canadian 
agents*'Copp Clark Co.,' Toronto: 
$4.00. Contains 1000 games and 
contests. * 
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time to the science of theology. The 
result of his research is set forth in 
the following words* of his biogra- 
pher, Sir David Brewster: “He dis- 
solved the league which genius had 
formed with scepticism, and added to 
the cloud of witnesses the brightest 
name of ancient or modern times.” A 
deep student of the Scriptures, New- 
ton delved into the then comparatively 
unexplored mine of prophecy. Of his 
many discoveries, a record of which 
may be found in his “Observations 
upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse’, one should be of par- 
ticular interest to those who ask why 
scientific achievement before New- 
ton’s time was so meagre. Newton 
believed “‘the sure word of prophecy”, 
and, accordingly, found, in Daniel 
12:4, one answer to the question, 
reading as follows: “Thou, O 
Daniel, shut up the words and seal 
the book, even to the time of the end: 
many shall run to and fro, and knowl- 
edge shall be increased.” 


It is customary for those of a cer- 
tain school of thought to become quite 
apologetic whenever they refer to 
Newton’s religious views. These are 
the people who declare that for them 
a philosophy of life takes the place 
of religion. They marvel at Newton’s 
achievements in the mathematical and 
scientific fields, but belittle his theo- 
logical views as being unworthy of a 
great man. Such people remind us of 
the coxcombs of Berkeley’s time who 
vanquished that philosopher with a 
grin. Even Samuel Johnson, great 
scholar and thinker though he was, 
exclaimed, as he struck the ground 
with his stick, “I refute it thus!” To- 
day,.as_in Berkeley’s day, the grin 
and the empty show of disapproval 
take the place of real refutation ... 
when such becomes. too difficult. 


NEMO. 
*“TLife of Newton, Vol. 2’, p. 359. 
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Catalogue of Films Available 


The National Film Board of C 
ada in Ottawa announces the oaniieas 
tion of a supplement to its 1942 
catalogue of 16mm film releases and 
will be glad to forward copies on re- 
quest. Information concerning the 
recently organized volunteer projec- 
tion service for showing war films 
in urban areas is included, as well 
as a revised list of regional libraries 
from which National Film Board pro- 
ductions may be obtained. 

In order to facilitate their use for 
functional and instructional purposes 
films in the supplement have been 
classified under various headings, i.e. 
AGRICULTURAL FILMS, HEALTH 
IN WARTIME, AIR RAID PRECAU- 
TIONS FILMS, etc. In the latter 
category certain British produced 
films describe methods which have 
stood the test of experience under 
fire and a number of these are now 
available in Canadian libraries. 

Films in the CANADA CARRIES 
ON and WORLD IN ACTION series 
recently released in 16mm _ include 
HIGH OVER THE BORDERS which 
tells the story of bird migration, and 
a revised version of INSIDE FIGHT- 
ING RUSSIA with a modified com- 
mentary designed especially for 
school use. 

Although the majority of recent 
productions fall into the war informa- 
tion category, it is the policy of the 
National Film Board to continue pro- 
duction of educational films designed 
to reveal various geographical and 
racial aspects of Canadian life and 
a number of new films in this classi- 
fication, such as FUR COUNTRY and 
UKRAINIAN WINTER HOLIDAY, 
are now available. 


OPTOMETRIC SERVICES 
J. J. BUTCHART 


Optometrist 

Telephone 22181—Optical Dept. 
C. WOODWARD LIMITED 

Edmonton, Alta, 











Drafting for VICTORY 


Eagle Pencil Company has_pub- 
lished a series of mechanical drawing 
problems for basic instruction’ in 
aviation drafting—plans drawn to 
scale for every part of an airplane— 
and assembled in folders. These plans 
are being offered to Boards of Edu- 
cation, High School Teachers and 
Principals, Public School Teachers 
and Principals, drafting instructors 
and supervisors, and others inter- 
ested for use in class. They have been 
received with enthusiasm everywhere 
they have been introduced. The fact 
that these lessons in drafting are 
based upon the actual designs used 
in building Bombers, Fighters and 
Transport planes seems to give them 
extra fascination for students. 


This is an air-minded age, and the 
present generation of students are 
universally ambitious to fly. They are 
also anxious to familiarize themselves 
with every variety of plane, and every 
detail of their construction. These 
drafting problem sheets thus fulfill 
two purposes—they satisfy the stu- 
dent’s desire to learn about airplanes 
of the various famous types, and they 
stimulate his ambition to be a’ com- 
petent draftsman, providing exercises 
of fascinating interest. 


This series supplements available 
text-book material with problems di- 
rectly related to current practice in 
air-craft drafting. The material is 
absolutely authentic, because each 
drafting problem is based on an ac- 
tual part of a fighting plane and is 
prepared by the maker of that part: 
Boeing, Brewster, Consolidated, Lock- 
heed, Douglas Curtiss-Wright, North- 
American, Pratt and Whitney, Sperry 
or Vultee. All interested are invited 
to write to the Eagle Pencil Company 
of Canada Limited, 217 Bay Street, 
Toronto and enter their names on the 
mailing list for a supply of these 
folders which are issued in series at 
regular monthly intervals. 
















ROYAL PORTABLE AND 
STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 


Rebuilt Typewriters — All Makes 
THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER 
Cc 


10114 100th St., Edmonton, Phone 27532 
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DR. JOHN P. LIEBE 
Lethbridge 


“TI have never seen the ad- 
vantage. of teaching children 
how to live without teaching 
them how to make a living.” 

—John Callaghan. 


DVANCED thinkers are advocat- 

ing a program of Industrial 
Arts as a logical part of the inte- 
grated core of progressive education 
in the schools of to-morrow. Statistics 
prove that the academic tradition of 
our educational system is breaking 
down under the pressure of present- 
day realities. One recent survey shows 
only 12% of high school students 
finding their way into professional or 
semi-professional occupations. With- 
out a program of Industrial Arts the 
school fails to prepare adequately 
the other 88% of the students to 
adjust \themselves to their ever-in- 
creasing highly mechanized surround- 
ings. As one writer on the subject 
has put it, “Industrial Arts and In- 
dustrial Society are blood relations 
and should be informed about each 
other’s problems and concerned with 
each other’s progress’’. 


When the present General Shop 
program was introduced into the 
schools of Alberta a few years ago, it 
was not intended that the vocational 
aspect should be given any particular 
attention. The work was expected to 
add something of a worthwhile na- 
ture to the general education of the 
child by training the mind through 
the hands. In the Intermediate School 
especially the activities carried on 
were designed to be of an exploratory 
nature, with as much emphasis as 
possible on the development of indi- 
vidual interests and abilities. And 
then in the High School a more in- 
tensive ‘work: program has been of- 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 





LLOYD N. ELLIOTT 
Calgary 


fered but not necessarily an intensity 
which has contributed much towards 
vocational value, except of course in 
the case of composite high schools 
or technical schools. 


However, there have always been 
those shop teachers who have refused 
to believe that the General Shop pro- 
gram should be completely  di- 
vorced from the vocational, even in 
Junior High Scheol. They have al- 
ways maintained that boys even of 
grades 7, 8, and 9 are not too young 
to be put wise to some of the condi- 
tions to which they must adjust 
themselves in a society increasingly 
dominated by industry. These teach- 
ers have especially endeavoured to 
establish habits of work which will 
have a carry-over into the jobs in 
which boys might find themselves 
after they leave school. 

And nowadays we are hearing more 
and more of this thing called Guid- 
ance, or Counseling. Leading authori- 
ties on the subject are now insisting 
that every teacher should be trained 
in the field of guidance, irrespective 
of what subject matter he handles 
in the course of his day’s work. The 
teacher of to-morrow will be qualified 
to assist the pupil in adjusting him- 
self to life’s changing conditions, in 
solving his problems of life, and in 
making his way out into the world 
where he must ultimately earn his 
own living. As Ericson says in his 
book, Teaching Problems in Indus- 
trial Arts, . . . “in fact, true teaching 
has always been counseling, and it 
can probably not get far beyond this 
point”. 

What a grand opening here for the 
Industrial Arts teacher! Probably no 
other member of the staff has such 
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a wonderful opportunity to become 
acquainted with his students, over a 
period of from three to five years. 
He rubs shoulders with them in the 
shop, assists them with their problem 
solving, shares their joy over a job 
well done, and generally finds him- 
self in a most convenient position to 
study each student as a growing 
individual citizen. And since at least 
eight out of ten of these boys will 
enter the world of work directly on 
leaving high school, the shop teacher 
should eagerly avail himself of the 
chance to develop proper attitudes 
toward, an appreciation of, and a 
respect for this world of work. 


There are many avenues to be 
explored in the field of guidance but 
one suggestion might be in order here 
for the shop teacher,. possibly as a 
start in the right direction. Let’s take 
time off somewhere through the years 
while our shop students are with us 
to give them some idea of what in- 
dustry expects of a youth when he 
comes on the job. Not lectures on the 
subject, but honest down-to-earth 
friendly talks on, for instance, what 


LENINGRAD 


The Huns advanced relentlessly, 
We groaned and gasped with fear. 
The Reds retreated inch by inch, 
The land, to them, was dear. 


Each night free people bowed their 
heads, 


In unison they prayed 
That Russia would fight on and on 
Undaunted, unafraid. 


Leningrad! Its men were proud 

To die to keep it free. 

For every Russian’s blood that spilled, 
The Nazis paid with three. 


But now the Russians hold their own, 
Three cheers! Strike up the bands. 
Our hats go off to Russia, 
Protector of free iands. 


—THELMA JOHNSON, 
Grade XI, Westglen High School. 
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a foreman would like to see in his 
“new man” on the job. Topics such 
as these would be in order: 


Respect for authority. 


Respect for the tools of industry. 
Honesty of effort. 
Appreciation of time values. 
Appreciation of the meaning of 
the term “‘precision’’. 
6. Appreciation of one’s own ig- 
norance. 
7. The meaning of “the hum of in- 
dustry”’. 
8. Working to a deadline. 
9. The assembly line, every man a 
cog. 
10. Earning an honest dollar. 


AH ee & 


And so the list might well be ex- 
tended. In days like these with indus- 
try drawing so heavily from the ranks 
of young men and women, most of 
whom are inexperienced, a real serv- 
ice can be rendered both to the pros- 
pective employee and employer by the 
teacher who “puts his students wise” 
while in his shop. Call it guidance, 
call it counseling, or call it just plain 
common sense, it’s worth it. 


ASTRO 
Man is not lost! Across the trackless 
skies, 
In the empyrean blue, the airman 
knows 
Where he has been, now is, and where 
he goes 


As on his sextant calmly he relies. 

Where am I? Here, Denebola replies. 

Like a celestial beacon Mirfak throws 

His beam. And here’s the North, 
Polaris shows. 

Look upward, man! the ancient Sche- 
dar cries. 

Look upward, man! Beyond the far- 
thest star 

Seek everlasting wisdom from afar. 

Four freedoms are the landfall of our 


flight, 

Of speech, religion, and, from, want 
and fear. 

Be this eA prayer: Our Father, who 


is ne 
Make beers our track and set our 
course aright. 


LAC J..W. CHALMERS. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 
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Le Francais, Langue Nationale 





By ALBERT L. CRU 
Professor of French, University of 
Alberta 


A mes amis les Teachers de frangais 
de |’Alberta: 

Vous étes des privilégiés. N’est-il 
pas vrai, en effet, que depuis la fon- 
dation du Dominion, de par sa con- 
stitution et sa tradition, le francais 
a occupé, dans ce vaste territoire une 
position privilégiée? Le Canada est 
bilingue par son origine méme, lors- 
que Francais et Anglais se sont dis- 
puté les rives du Saint-Laurent. 
Toutefois le francais avait un droit 
de priorité, puisqu’il était la langue 
des premiers colons, de ceux qui, 
avec un courage fervent et une tena- 
cité admirable, ont ouvert aux géné- 
rations suivantes toutes les richesses 
de ce pays. Un livre remarquable et 
tout récent sur la Nouvelle France, 
par le professeur Long de 1’Université 
d’Alberta, nous présente cette époque 
canadienne avec un sens impartial de 
Vhistoire et une abondance de docu- 
ments qui rend se livre particuliére- 
ment original. 

Nous savons tous comment cette 
langue francaise, base de la culture 
canadienne moderne, a partagé avec 
Vanglais venu plus tard, le droit de 
demeurer langue nationale. 

Or, n’oubliez pas je vous prie, mes 
chers collégues, que vous avez le 
grand honneur et le redoutable privi- 
lége d’enseigner une des deux langues 
officielles de votre pays. Ainsi, l’en- 
seignement du francais au Canada ne 
doit guére se comparer avec le méme 
enseignement en Angleterre ou aux 
Etats-Unis. Dans ces pays, le francais 
est une langue étrangére: ici, il fait 
partie de votre patrimoine national au 
méme degré que votre Saint-Laurent, 
vos Grands Lacs, vos plaines fertiles, 
vos riches foréts, vos pécheries et vos 
incomparables Montagnes. Rocheuses. 
Vous étes fiers et reconnaissants 
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d’appartenir 4 un pays si riche et si 
beau, et 4 bon droit. Mais ces riches- 
ses et ces beautés comprennent de 
nombreaux éléments, qui, au cours de 
votre histoire, se sont intégrés les uns 
aux autres avec harmonie, et ont for- 
mé la Nation Canadienne. Or, un de 
ces éléments, et non des moindres, est 
cette vieille et noble langue francaise, 
qui n’a jamais voulu périr, et qui 
reste encore un des plus beaux fleu- 
rons de votre civilisation moderne. 

Oui certes! comme professeurs de 
francais, vous enseignez une des 
langues nationales de votre pays, et 
vous étes responsables devant la na- 
tion de la qualité de cet enseignement 
et de la vertu de vos méthodes. Etes- 
vous bien sfirs que vous ne trahirez 
pas la confiance qui a été placée en 
vous? Pouvez-vous, le front haut et le 
regard assuré, répondre a tout venant 
que vous avez fait votre devoir, tout 
votre devoir? Votre conscience d’édu- 
eateurs repose-t-elle sans remords 
dans l’assurance que vous avez donné 
aux enfants qui vous sont confiés la 
connaissance effective de la langue 
enseignée? 

Personne n’aime les faux prophétes. 
Qui pourrait avoir confiance aujour- 
d’hui dans les rebouteux, dans un 
médecin ignorant, dans un avocat 
véreux, dans un ministre de la foi 
intolérant et incroyant? Méfions-nous 
bien, mes fréres, de ne jamais devenir 
susceptibles d’étre comparés & ceux 
qui s’attachent 4 une doctrine qu’ils 
sont incapables de soutenir. Ceci est 
non seulement une question de pres- 
tige et d’interét, mais surtout, une 
question de loyauté, de simple honné- 
teté. Il ne s’agit pas ici de chercher 
des prétextes, méme légitimes et de se 
dire en guise d’excuses: “Je suis si 
mal payé” ou bien: “J’enseigne 4 des 
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fils;de fermiers’’ ou bien pis encore: 
“Je suis isolé, personne ne me voit 
ni ne se rend compte de ce que 
jenseigne’”’. Cela n’est autre chose 
qu’un mensonge envers vous méme. 
C’est vous-méme que vous trompez, 
vous ne le savez que trop... Autant 
enseigner alors, comme principe de 
morale que le pauvre peut se permet- 
tre d’étre moins honnéte que le riche. 

Je dois reconnaitre, hélas, que 
rarement l’administration des écoles 
ne cherche a reconnaitre le mérite 
ni l’excellence. Est-ce que les teachers 
ne devraient pas étre strictement 
classés—et payés—d’aprés leurs con- 
naissances pratiques de la langue et 
les résultats réels de leur enseigne- 
ment? Mais qui donc va s’inquiéter, 
méme en haut lieu, si le francais, 
langue canadienne, est enseigné com- 
me il doit l’étre, 4 préparer nos en- 
fants 4 comprendre et a parler. J’ai 
eu souvent l’impression qu’il existe 
quelque part une stupide négligence, 
dont tous les enfants des écoles paient 
la lourde rancon! 


Il fut un temps ot nous pouvions 
bien prétexter que la Province ne 
nous offrait guére les moyens de sa- 
voir le francais. Les traditions, ]’in- 
différence, la routine, ont longtemps 


RUSSIA 


Great Russia, land of field and mine, 
Productive with thy sheaf and ore, 
Reborn with magic of Lenin: 


Thy peace and honor shall once 
more 


Return, and all thy faith survive, 
In spite of what the foe contrive. 


Dnieper’s hydro-power is still, 
Destroyed the city of Stalin. 

The fields thy hardy yeomen till 
Are now a devastated scene; 

But undestroyed thy endless power, 
And valor too, God-given dower. 
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dominé les programmes d’études. Mais 
aujourd’hui, grace au courage, a la 
vision et 4 la noble ambition d’un 
groupe déja important de teachers, il 
existe ici méme, dans votre Province, 
en plein cceur de vos Rocheuses, un 
centre d’études unique, organisé pour 
répondre a la crise du francais qui 
se meurt dans nos écoles. L’Ecole de 
frangais oral de Banff vous offre a 
un prix si modeste une variété de 
cours pratiques, une organisation mi- 
nutieuse et patiente, par laquelle vous 
sentirez le francais vous pénétrer de 
sa pratique et de sa culture. Depuis 
trois ans déja que l’école existe il est 
incroyable que si peu de teachers 
aient encore profité de son influence 
curative. Est-ce 4 croire que nous 
ayons a faire 4 une indifférence cal- 
culée? Il n’est de pire sourds que ceux 
qui ne veulent pas entendre; mais 4 
force de ne pas vouloir entendre, ils 
deviennent des sourds incurables. Et 
alors, ni les cours oraux, ni les meil- 
leurs experts ne pourront plus rien 
pour ces eas volontairement déses- 
pérés. Il est temps de prendre un 
parti, et de choisir entre une médioc- 
rité stagnante, et la joie radieuse de 
savoir son sujet et de l’enseigner avec 
profit et enthousiasme. 





--- 1942 


To thee, a freedom loving race, 
The new world turns with helping 
hand; 
With allied aid thou shalt erase 
The injuries of thy bleeding land. 
Again thy task shall be rebirth 
Of freedom for the weakened 
earth. © 


The age of tyrants now is past, 
And freedom-loving men will dare 
To struggle on till all at last 
Will earth’s great bounties justly 
share; 
No rank or title then shall mar 
Earth’s peace from Nome to Zanzi- 


bar. 
J. G. N. Edmonton. 
The A.T.A. Magazine 
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Dominion-Provincial Comference 


The following is reprinted from the Daily Bulletin, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, December 14, 1942. 


The second Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Education Statistics 
opened at the Chateau Laurier in Ot- 
tawa this morning and will continue 
for three days. In addition to the 
delegates announced in the Daily 
Bulletin on Saturday, the Province of 
Saskatchewan sent as its representa- 
tive the Hon. H. Staines, Minister of 
Education of the province. 


The Conference was opened by the 
Hon. James A. Mackinnon, who is the 
Minister responsible for the statistics 
of the Dominion. He himself started 
life as a school teacher. 


He welcomed the delegates and 
spoke of the supreme importance of 
the Departments of Education of the 
provinces and of the teaching pro- 
fession generally in the training of 
the youth of the country to play its 
part in the Canada of the future. 
“Your activities form the funda- 
mental basis of free and democratic 
citizenship,” he said. 


“Shortly after the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics was established as 
the central statistical agency of the 
country,” he continued, “an Educa- 
tion Statistics Branch was established 
in the Bureau as the means of bring- 
ing together the education statistics 
of the Dominion as a whole on a 
comparable basis as among the prov- 
inces,”’ 


Following the Minister’s address 
the representatives nominated S, A. 
Cudmore, Dominion Statistician, as 
chairman of the conference and J. E. 
Robbins as recording secretary. 

Mr. Cudmore traced the history of 
the establishment of central educa- 
tional statistics, recalling that he had 
acted as the first secretary of the 
first conference. He pointed out that 
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the main burden of work upon educa- 
tion statistics other than financial fell 
upon Dr. R. W. B. Jackson of the 
Department of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, who 
was present at the conference held 
today. He paid tribute to the work of 
Dr. Peter Sandiford whose untimely 
passing just a little over a year ago 
#vould long be remembered with re- 
gret among serious students of edu- 
cational problems. : 

Dr. Jackson’s report was then laid 
before the gathering. It gave consid- 
eration of recommendations re trans- 
fer cards, school census, etc. It re- 
ported on the changing of the various 
forms of statistical education in- 
formation in order to make the collec- 
tion, tabulation and reporting of such 
information uniform. At present, it 
was pointed out, it was difficult to 
make reliable, comparative statistics. 
Dr. Jackson’s report might be said to 
deal with pupil and teacher. This re- 
port had been laid before all the prov- 
inces and their comments were added 
to the report. 

This report was followed by a re- 
port on financial statistics prepared 
by H. W. Jamieson, Superintendent of 
Training in the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health of the Do- 
minion, and D. P. Hillmer of Stam- 
ford Collegiate Institute, Niagara 
Falls. The last report of the day was 
presented by J. H. Lowther of the 
Finance Branch of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, his subject being 
“The Problem of Co-ordinating Rec- 
ords of the School and Municipal 
Finance.” 

—aAnd from the same Bulletin, De- 
cember 19, 1942: 

At the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference! on! Education: Statistics, held 
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in Ottawa this week, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was asked to 
conduct, in collaboration with the 
Departments of Education, a survey 
of pupil achievement at the various 
ages in the more common school sub- 
jects, with a view to establishing Do- 
minion norms. Each province would 
thus be enabled to measure the pro- 
gress of its own pupils as compared 
with those in Canada as a whole. 


Other recommendations of the con- 
fererce were concerned with increas- 
ing the comparability and complete- 
ness of the records collected annually 
by provincial Departments from thei? 
schools. It is expected the Bureau 
will compile the revised data for all 
but the two largest provinces, On- 
tario and Quebec, which will continue 
as in the past to make their own 
compilations and forward them for 
incorporation in the Dominion sur- 
veys. 

Agreement on forms for financial 
reporting was reached in general 
terms, and a continuing committee 
was set up to settle details, prepare 
final forms and a manual for the 
guidance of school board officials 
to accompany them. Special provision 
is to be made for co-ordinating the 
school financial records with those of 
municipalities in order that an accur- 
ate picture of public finance as a 
whole may be obtained. 

All Departments of Education par- 
ticipated in the conference. Their 
representatives were the following: 
Prince Edward Island, P. S. Bradley, 
Secretary of Education; Nova Scotia, 
H. P. Moffatt, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Education; New Bruns- 
wick, A. S. McFarlane, Chief Super- 
intendent of Education; Quebec, B. 
O. Filteau, Deputy Minister of Edu- 
cation; Ontario, A. M. Campbell, 
Statistics Service, Department of Edu- 
cation; Manitoba, C. K. Rogers, Act- 
ing Superintendent of Education; 
Saskatchewan, Hon. Hubert Staines, 
Minister of Education; Alberta, H. C. 
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Newland, Supervisor of Schools; Brit- 
ish Columbia, H. B. King, Chief In- 
spector of School. Quebec was also 
represented by Mr. S. Gascon, Direc- 
tor of the Provincial Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


SUMMARY OF TOWN AND 
VILLAGE SCHEDULES 


An up-to-date summary of salary 
schedules at present in effect in 
graded schools not incorporated in 
School Divisions has been prepared 
for distribution. Locals and negotiat- 
ing committees of whose officers we 
have been advised have received the 
summary, and additions made from 
time to time will also be forwarded to 
these officers. Other members who 
desire to receive the summary are in- 
vited to write to the A.T.A. office in 
Edmonton requesting that it be for- 
warded to them. 


SAVING FOR VICTORY 


School children of Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, have denied themselves candy 
and movies to the value of $17,000 
in the past 18 months. Their savings 
have been invested in War Savings 
Stamps, to the value of more than $6 
per pupil. 

Official records show that the 
youngsters of Canada have in the 
past year bought War Savings Stamps 
and Certificates to the value of more 
than $3,000,000! They have done this 
by saving their pennies, denying 
themselves small pleasures, running 
errands and doing odd jobs. It is a 
magnificent achievement! 

School banks have played an im- 
portant part in teaching children to 
save and lend for victory. Various 
school functions and contests, with 
War Savings Stamps for prizes, have 
helped to swell the total. And now 
thousands of children are actually 
selling stamps directly—as newspaper 
carrier boys and girls—to customers 
on their routes. 


The A.T.A.: Magazine 
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The MATH-SCI Commer 


DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


STANLEY CLARKE, M.A., 


Carstairs 
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THE WHAT AND HOW 
OF SCIENCE TEACHING 


By JOHN C. CHARYK, 
B.Sc., B. Educ. 


Chinook, Alberta 
PART II 

Local Environment — The aim of 
progressive education in science is to 
teach the basic principles of this sub- 
ject through familiar objects and 
occurrences in the everyday life of 
the “little people”. This type of teach- 
ing will function in the pupils’ lives, 
it will aid them in understanding the 
world around them and it will con- 
tribute to their ability to solve their 
own problems. 


At the beginning of any science 
course the teacher could easily “take 
stock” of the equipment available in 
the “local environment” laboratory, 
and hence with the guidance of the 
course of studies organize his year’s 
work from the standpoint of pupils’ 
interests and needs. The poorest rural 
district in Alberta can readily utilize 
the equipment in the finest laboratory 
in the province, by using the material 
in its “own environment”. The fol- 
lowing examples based on the grade 
nine General Science course might 
illustrate sources of “local science 
equipment”. 

Machines — Kitchen, barnyard, bi- 
cycle, any farm machine, automobiles. 

Electricity—Wind chargers, auto- 
mobile, radio, telephones, garage. 

Water and Its Work—Kitchen, sys- 
tems used in the district, nearby town. 

Atmospheric Pressure — Pumps, 
vacuum cleaners, sealers, air guns, 
sprayers, local garage. 

Science Publications—The primary 
purpose of a science periodical is to 
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promote the teaching and study of 
science. In reality, a good periodical 
supplies “the missing link” between 
textbook facts and present-day de- 
velopments in science. The student is 
provided with interesting readable 
articles of a general nature that 
should excite his fondness for science. 
A periodical is new and novel with 
its weekly panorama’ of science-in-the- 
news. If such publications are placed 
in a suitable magazine rack in the 
science corner of the classroom, they 
will provide the pupils with something 
“that really teaches science to the 
students without their realizing they 
are studying it’. The writer would 
highly recommend the publication 
Current Science to rural science 
teachers. It is a four-page weekly pub- 
lished by the American Education 
Press, Inc., 400 South Front Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, at a subscription rate 
of $1.50 annually (30 issues). The 
first three well-illustrated pages deal 
with general science topics, while the 
activity page includes tests, exercises, 
experiments, activities and sugges- 
tions for the home, club or school. 
The Chemistry Leaflet, a monthly 
issue published by Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Penn., at $2.35 
annually, begins where the high school 
textbooks in chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology and household economics leave 
off. This four-sectional publication 
places new material constantly in the 
hands of the teacher and students. 


Experimental Work—One of the 
most effective learning situations in 
the classroom is a vivid demonstration 
involving the use of simple apparatus 
or an experiment conceived and per- 
formed by the student himself. The 
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students must be able to see and 
handle scientific facts directly if they 
are to know them. This presupposes 
a close relationship between the prac- 
tical and theoretical work, and places 
on the teacher the burden of planning 
the work for the year in such a man- 
ner as to achieve this end. Such a 
plan involves an integration of the 
material from the textbooks, the ex- 
perimental work, and the local en- 
vironment. There must be a suitable 
correlation among the three sources 
of material, and any one of them must 
not lag behind the other two. The 
main criticism levelled against most 
of the experimental work is that the 
students perform their experiments by 
following some manual in “‘cook-book 
style”. It is a delusion to think that 
students will derive any benefit by 
rigorously adhering to a “science 
recipe’. The genuinely scientific 
method of study should lead to reflec- 
tions, to inferences, and to acceptable 
conclusions. The teacher’s part in 
student experiments is active not pas- 
sive, and that is why the writer likes 
to call this type of instruction “elbow- 
teaching’’, with emphasis on the neces- 
sity of motivating “sustained-think- 
ing” on the part of the students. 

The student is presented with a 
“problem” that concerns his own en- 
vironment, and using the equipment 
available in the school, the home, the 
district, or made by the pupil himself, 
a solution is eventually worked out. 
Instead of asking a student “‘To Puri- 
fy Water by Distillation’, why not 
give a student a sample of slough 
water, and ask him to devise a method 
of purifying this water so as to make 
it fit for use in father’s storage bat- 
tery? 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 
All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 


(8 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 











Visual Aids — When the nation’s 
largest advertisers spend huge sums 
of money to tell their story through 
the medium of pictures, there can be 
no longer any doubt of the value of 
visual instruction techniques in the 
science classes. With the introduction 
of pictures, slides or films, a visual 
means of communication is produced 
in which symbolism, the mental 
crutch, is eliminated. The concrete 
object before the student prevents the 
entanglement produced by faulty in- 
terpretation of the symbols. If visual 
education in science is to be adequate, 
it must be made an integral part of 
the lessons, not a haphazard showing 
of the pictures. The teacher should 
be sure that purposes for its study 
are established in the mind of every 
pupil in the class, namely, to stimu- 
late discussion, questioning and re- 
search, to supply information that 
could not otherwise be secured, to 
provide a basis for review, to enrich 
or extend the content of a unit, or to 
stimulate interest in the introduction 
of a new topic in science. 


The following are sources of Visual 
Aids that even rural schools can ex- 
ploit: 

1. Science filmstrips, which are 
available at a rental rate from the 
Department of Extension, University 
of Alberta, can be used to full advan- 
tage if the A.T.A. Sub-local would 
organize a “circuit”? and purchase 
an inexpensive film-slide projector. 
Write to the aforementioned Depart- 
ment for detailed information. 


2. Science pictures from such maga- 
zines as Life, or the New World. 

38. Newspapers. 

4. Second-hand 
zines’. 

5. Charts and booklets from indus- 
trial firms. 

6. Snapshots taken by the students 
or teacher. 

7. Numerous blackboard diagrams 
drawn by the pupils or teacher during 
the course of the lessons. 


“Science Maga- 
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Industrial Booklets and Samples— 
A science activity programme which 
will touch the senses of the students 
and create in them a greater mani- 
festation of interest and pleasure in 
the scientific world requires a con- 
siderable amount of supplementary 
material. The industrial world, real- 
izing the practical value of such an 
education system to the nation, is 
willing to co-operate most heartily in 
supplying free-of-charge a consider- 
able amount of this supplementary 
material (booklets, pamphlets, charts, 
samples, and films). 


The majority of the Canadian in- 
dustrial concerns maintain education- 
al services of some description or 
other in conjunction with their par- 
ticular interests, and with very little 
effort a teacher can build up a “‘Liv- 
ing Science Textbook and Labora- 
tory”. The writer so firmly believes 
in this method of teaching, i.e., 
“bringing the world into the class- 
room”, that the major portion of a 
year was utilized in conducting a sur- 
vey throughout Canada of possible 
materials that would make the teach- 
ing of chemistry in Alberta schools 
more interesting, more vital, more 
closely related to the student’s every- 
day life and the national life of Can- 
ada. Considering that Canada is at 
war, the response was amazing, for 
it produced hundreds of useful book- 


lets, charts; pamphlets, and twenty- 
five different samples units. 


Problems from Life—Life appears 
to be continual progression of prob- 
lems to be solved, problems that con- 
cern our own welfare, problems that 
concern our community, problems 
that concern our nation. Does it not 
seem natural to adopt the “problem” 
method of teaching the science lesson? 
The teacher’s function in such a les- 
son would be that of a “photographer 
of life’, placing before the students 
“real” problems instead of the typical 
“A to Z’? symbolism, such as: How 
much work is done by A when he 
hoists a 20 pound weight to a height 
of 5 feet? The student doesn’t care 
how much work is done by A; it is 
none of his concern. If the problem 
is worked at all, it is calculated 
mechanically without the thought of 
any application to his environment. 
On the other hand, if 20 pound wheat 
sheaves are to be pitched into a feed- 
rack of a separator 5 feet above the 
level of the ground, and Henry, a 
member of the class, instead of A, is 
to do the pitching, the solution of the 
problem becomes a different matter 
— it is a matter of personal concern. 
The teacher has then succeeded in 
bringing a cross-section of the world 
into the classroom, and the students 
as “little citizens” are going about 
their daily tasks of “living” instead 
of just existing”’. 


Whatever the nature of business it is not possible to carry it 
on exactly “as usual”, but despite restrictions the Empire 
Cleaning can still give you an adequate dry cleaning service. 


___ M7926 


Empire Cleaning and Dyeing Co. Ltd. 2 
“RELIABLE — THAT’S ALL” 


PLANT—902 Fourth Avenue West, Calgary 


Branches—234 Twelfth Avenue West 
613 Centre Street 
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THE ASSES BRIDGE 
By DAVID HOYLE, Coleman 


Once upon a time, we called it the 
“Pons Asinorum”. 


The angles at the base of an isos- 
celes triangle are equal. 

The theorem was.not new to the 
class; someone suggested a line from 
the vertex perpendicular to the base, 
and away they went, up the blind 
alley. 





B D c 


Then a student suggested, “Try 
Trig.” 

And they did. With a push here 
and a pull there, we had it. 

AD/AB equals Sin B 

AD/AC equals Sin C 

and AD/AB equals AD/AC (Defn. 
and Ax.) r 

hence Sin B equals Sin C 

hence angle B equals angle C 


There’s nothing new here, but the 
experience was interesting and the 
method may be applied of course to 


several exercises. 


(NOTE: There is an assumption here, 
which Grade X pupils would scarcely recog- 
nize, namely that B and C are acute angles. 
It is because these angles are both acute 
angles that the final step in the reasoning 
ean be taken.—A.J.C.) 


Used Books and Magazines 


Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 
Phone M5797 


225.-8th Ave. East Calgary 












A tombstone up in Pennsylvania, 
they say, used to read: “Goodbye 
John; My Light Has Gone Out’’— 
which, of course, was the widow’s 
sentiment... Some chalk artist had 
added (so we assume she must have 
remarried) — “But Z Have Just 
Struck Another Match.” 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

“Son, why don’t you play circus? 
It’s great fun. First you make a saw- 
dust ring—”’ 

“But where would I get the saw- 
dust, dad?” 

“Here’s the saw. Just cut some of 
the firewood into fireplace lengths 
ane you can have all the sawdust you 
make.” 





The teacher believed in giving her 
class lessons in general knowledge. 

“What is this?” she asked one day, 
holding up a small object. 

“A pay envelope,’”’ replied little 
Freddie promptly. 


“Good!” exclaimed the teacher. 
“And what does it contain?” 

“Money,” said Freddie; 
wages.” 

“Very good, Freddie!’’ she said, 
beaming around the class. “Any ques- 
tions about it?” 


“your 


“Please, teacher,” remarked one 
thoughtful child, ‘where do you 
work?” 


Little Ethel: ‘““Mother, are you the 
nearest relative I’ve got?” 

Her Mother: “Yes, dear, and your 
father is the closest.” 





An Irishman, long resident in Cali- 
fornia, was told recently that every 
third child born in the state was a 
Japanese. 

Breathing a great sigh of relief, he 
said, “Thank God, I have only two.” 


“Does that mule ever kick you?” 
the young officer asked a Negro 
mule-driver. 

“No, suh,” was the reply, “‘he ain’t 
yit, but he frequently kicks the place 
whar ah recently was.” 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Edited by ADA A. LENT, B.Sc.,H.Ec., A.M. 


ITH the National Nutrition 

Drive in full swing, attention 
is focused on food which makes for 
good. nutrition, and especially on 
those foods which are becoming some- 
what scarce. Meat, which contains 
nutrients essential to health and well- 
being, is one of these. From present 
indications, meat will be among the 
rationed foods before very long, and 
we begin to wonder how the change 
will affect the nutritional status of 
our diets. One thing we do know is, 
that through sharing, there will be 
enough for everyone. While persons 
who. ordinarily consume more meat 
than is allowed will have to reduce 
the amount they eat, many persons 
will be able to increase the amount. 
For proper health and strength the 
amount should be increased in many 
cases. 


In order to maintain a high stand- 
ard of health, we need to know just 
what meat contributes to the diet, so 
that, when we reduce the quantity we 
eat, we will be sure to add foods 
which make up the loss of the valu- 
able protein, minerals, and vitamins 
found in meat. 


Meat is a concentrated source of 
high quality protein which is needed 
for repairing body tissues and for 
growth. Much is said about the need 
for protein to keep up the strength 
of the fighting forces and the work- 
ers at home. This is one of the rea- 
sons for rationing—to ensure an 
even distribution of that which is 
available, and so avoid the ill effects 
of a deficiency. 


There are many types of food pro- 
teins, the protein of one food differ- 
ing greatly from that of another. 
Each protein is made up of amino 
acids, sometimes called building 
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stones. In the process of digestion, 
proteins are broken up into these 
building stones and the nutritive value 
of the protein depends upon the am- 
ino acids that are formed. Some of 
the amino acids which are absolutely 
essential for growth, repair, and 
maintenance can be made by the 
body; others cannot. The latter are 
called “essential amino acids” be- 
cause they must be supplied by food. 
Proteins of animal origin contain 
greater proportions of these amino 
acids than do those of vegetable ori- 
gin. These superior quality proteins 
are known as “adequate” or “com- 
plete” proteins. 


While the body can adjust itself 
to varying levels of protein intake, 
there is a minimum beyond which 
we should not go, and because of 
their superiority, at least one-half of 
our protein should be that of animal 
origin. 

Since all meats contain more or less 
fat, they add to the energy value of 
the diet. Fats have a great impor- 
tance in any diet, but especially in a 
war diet. Fats digest more slowly 
than carbohydrates and protein and 
so prevent hunger for a longer time. 
Fats, too, carry fat-soluble vitamins, 
and recent research has shown that 
they supply essential unsaturated 
fatty acids which are needed for 
growth and health of the skin. Pork 
fat or lard is very high in linoleic 
acid, the most essential of these. 


Meat is a rich source of several 
minerals. It is high in phosphorus for 
bone formation, and for the building 
of many body tissues. Meat, especial- 
ly liver, is an excellent source of iron 
and copper, necessary for the pre- 
vention of anemia. Though calf and 
beef liver are high in iron, pork liver 
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contains about three times as much. 
An average serving of pork liver will 
more than supply the daily iron re- 
quirement. Muscle tissue, though not 
as high as liver, aids in supplying the 
daily need for iron. 

The real significance of the value 
of meat becomes apparent as our 
knowledge of vitamins increases. Un- 
til very recently it was believed that 
meats, except organ tissues, were 
very poor sources of vitamins. Liver 
is the only meat that is important for 
vitamin A, but it is the richest source 
among our common foods. A small 
piece of liver will supply the require- 
ment for a day. Liver also carries a 
small amount of vitamin D. 


In the past; meat was considered 
a very poor source of the vitamin B 
complex. It is now known that in- 
stead of being a poor source of these 
vitamins, it is really the richest 
source among the natural foods. 
Meat, especially pork, is the out- 
standing source of thiamine (vitamin 
B1). Few other foods approach it. 
Riboflavin (vitamin B2) is also 
found in meat, liver being especially 
valuable. Meat is the outstanding 
source of niacin, formerly called 
nicotinic acid. It is evident that meat 
contains other factors; as yet uniden- 
tified, because when animals are fed 
all the known factors they do not 
grow as well as when meat is sub- 
stituted for these. 


Canada’s 7,000 beauty parlors are 
campaigning now to sell $1,000,000 
worth of War Savings Stamps. In 
buying stamps and helping to “Pass 
the Ammunition” every woman will 
agree that this is a small investment 
for an unwrinkled future. 
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Two Recent Publications 


Reviewed 


Building the Canadian Nation by 
George W. Brown... J. M. Dent 
$2.25. Attractive pictorial cover and 
end-papers make the book something 
to reach for; -the contents and the 
wealth of diversified illustration 
make it a book to acquire and value. 
Any one-volume history of Canada 
must of course suffer by compres- 
sion and condensation, but in this 
book the right things are compressed, 
and the story of thrusting, striving, 
blundering, indomitable Europeans 
in a new continent remains little 
impaired. “Homes and _ Peoples”, 
“Wheat, Timber, Canals and Stream” 
“Canada in the Horse and Buggy 
Age’”’—these and many other chap- 
ter titles indicate that the author 
has not got himself mired in consti- 
tutional issues, political see-saws and 
boundary disputes. And the book is 
as up-to-date as the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

+ + 

History of the British Empire by 
C. S. S. Higham ... Longmans, Green 
$1.75. 


Here is a book in the good old 
tutorial tradition, for those who be- 
lieve in sound scholarship via the 
cram-exam route. Jenkin’s Ear, the 
Nawab of Oudh (but not apparently 
the Begums), Paul Kruger—all the 
old friends are here jammed into 300 
pages of congested fact with 15 maps 
and no illustrations. That it is sound 
history none need doubt since it was 
compiled under the eye of Ramsey 
Muir; but it is history at the level of 
the university student who wants a 
manual to keep the record straight 
while he reads discursively among 
the different colonial authors. At the 
high school level (for which we pre- 
sume it to be recommended in New 
Brunswick) it can hardly fail to raise 
a new generation of history-haters. 
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BOOK CORNER . 


THE STORY OF 
THE LAMP 


It is a far cry from 

Aladdin’s Lamp to the 

Neon light, yet this 

book (The Story of the 

Lamp by F. W. Robins, 

Oxford University 

Press, 1939. 155 pages, 

15s net) covers the 

time span with great 

fidelity to detail, and 

rich accumulation of 

illustration. In fact, the 

book smells of the 

lamp, and any thought- 

ful reader will wonder 

where such material 

could have been gath- 

ered. Mr. Robins must have combed 

literature and achaeology for his 
facts. \ 


We unfold the pages of literature 
and read of Jessica acting as torch- 
bearer in her elopement; of the hus- 
band of Christina Lavensdater using 
the homemade torch in his shanty 
among the pine woods of Norway; of 
Lippo Lippi collecting candle drop- 
pings for sale. We read of monks 
stealing candles at the funeral mass 
of a woman in 1282. In fact, candles 
was the subject of a sermon in 1289, 
for the good friar “bade the people 
give their candles to the parish 
churches.” Though there is no record 
of a war due to candles, there were 
certainly many quarrels between 
monks and friars. 


The symbolism of candles, torches 
and lamps has always stirred people’s 
imagination. The author has given 
profuse illustrations of this, from the 
time when the Greek considered the 
burning lamp as proof of the im- 
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manence of Apollo on earth, to the 
modern practice of leaving money for 
the burning of. candles. 


We recommend this book as an 
authoritative work of reference and 
as a readable volume for anyone in- 
terested in this branch of archaeology. 


—H. R. LEAVER. 


INDIA TODAY 


The Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs has been sponsoring a 
series of pamphlets on contemporary 
affairs. The 10th on their list is 
India Today, Ryerson Press, $1.00. 


The purpose of the authors as 
stated by them is “to help Canadians 
in their understanding of contem- 
porary political developments in In- 
dia.” 


The pamphlet is written by @ana- 
dians, for Canadians, in the belief 
that a certain responsibility devolves 
upon Canadians to inform themselves 
regarding India. It warns that the 
whole problem is vastly complex and 
that valid opinions are only possible 
after much study, but it tries to pre- 
sent a brief outline of the main points 
that must be considered. A _ brief 
sketch of the outstanding leaders is 
ineluded, and bibliography for further 
study. 


India Today is a little over a hun- 
dred pages in length and is the kind of 
reading material that should be in 
every social studies library. It seems 
factual, unbiased, easily read, and 
very much worth the few hours’ read- 
ing time it will require. 


A. E. ROSBOROUGH. 
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The Modern Elementary School by 
Alexander B. Currie, M.A., M. 
Educ. (Alberta) Ph.D. (London) 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
McGill University. Pub. Ryerson 
Press, Toronto. $1.35. 

This book of 110 pages dealing 
chiefly with the enterprise procedure 
is penned by one who has his feet on 
the ground. The author sifts the wheat 
from the chaff concerning enterprise 
procedure, is conversant with view- 
points of both the progressive and the 
traditional teacher, and answers 
questions that have been engrossing 
the minds of those teachers who, with 
temerity, have put off the old and 
donned the new. To those who have 
feared for the skills, who felt that the 
pendulum had swung too far to the 
right, will come a great relief in the 
helping hand here given. The chapter 
entitled “The Curriculum” is broader 
than numerous other interpretations 
and will prove interesting to many. 

A. RUSSELL. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
RYERSON PRESS, TORONTO 
Living Poetry. Edited by J. M. Paton, 
M.A., B.Paed., Asst. Professor Eng- 
lish in Macdonald College and the 
School for Teachers, McGill Uni- 

vefeity. 122 pages. 60c. . 

The Common Problem. By William R. 
Yendall. A business man looks at 
present Canadian conditions. 339 
pages. $2.00 cloth. $1.00 paper. 

Projects through Crafts (Intermedi- 
ate). By W. L. Stricker. 60c 

Ways of Living (Gr. III and IV). The 
Guidebook Series in Social Studies. 
By Fanny Maude Davis, B.A. 75c 


CANADIAN HEROES, a _ new 
publication for boys and girls, was 
started by Educational Projects Inc., 
Montreal, “as a means of offsetting 
the harmful reading material which 
is at present being sold to children’’. 
It makes use of the “comics” tech- 
nique to present stories that are all- 
Canadian and informative, bringing 
to the attention of the young reader 
the noble traditions of the past and 
the inspiring story of self-sacrifice 
of the present. CANADIAN HEROES, 
sold at 10c per copy, should help to 
stimulate an interest in Canadianism 
and the democratic way of life. 
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A.7.A. Library 


A classified list of the books 
available (over 700 volumes) 
is obtainable wen application 
to the A.T.A., Edmonton. 


How the Library operates: 
1. The Association pays re- 
turn postage on all books. 


2. Period of loan is three 
weeks. 


3. If the book you request is 
in circulation at the time, your 
name is placed on the reserve 
list and it is forwarded to you 
as soon afterwards as possible. 


4. If you desire to read other 
educational books not on our 
shelves, the Library Committee 
will be pleased to review sugges- 
tions for further purchases. 
Simply give the title, author, 
and if possible the publisher in 


ny) each case. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES PUBLISH 
SECOND BOOK ON FORESTS — 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Trees for Tomorrow, second edu- 
cational book on forests to be pub- 
lished by the American Forest Pro- 
ducts Industries, Inc., is ready for 
free distribution to schools. 


Like its predecessor, America’s 
Forests, the new book is geared to 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 
Whereas the first book discussed the 
past and present of America’s most 
abundant natural resource, Trees for 
Tommorrow emphasizes the measures 
being taken by the forest industries to 
perpetuate the forest harvest on a 
sustained yield basis. It is liberally 
illustrated and printed in well-spaced, 
legible type. 

Trees for Tomorrow will be sup- 
plied to all teachers and schools re- 
questing it in sufficient quantity for 
all members of their classes. It is 
intended to be used in direct class 
room work, to be collected after 
study, and re-used the following year. 
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RACE AND CULTURE PROBLEMS 


O MEET the need for educational 

programs to improve the relation- 
ships of racial and ethnic groups in 
the United States and throughout the 
world, the Service Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y., is sponsoring 
a series of teachers’ manuals and re- 
source units under the general title, 
Problems of Race and Culture in Am- 
erican Education. This series will be 
published by Harper and Brothers 
during the school year 1942-43. 


The introductory manual is Inter- 
cultural Education in American 
Schools: Proposed Objectives and 
Methods by William E. Vickery and 
Stewart G. Cole. This book, scheduled 
to appear January 1, 1943, presents 
a critical introduction to the field of 
intercultural education, discusses the 
major issues involved in developing 
better inter-group understanding, and 
suggests how teachers may plan a 
graded school and community pro- 
gram in this subject field. William H. 
Kilpatrick, Chairman of the Board of 
the Service Bureau, has contributed 
a valuable foreword to the entire 
series which will appear in this first 
manual. 


Other titles which have been an- 
nounced include: 

Dramatizing Community Culture 
Problems in the Public School by 
Francis Bosworth. 

Practical suggestions for adapting 
the documentary play technique to 
intercultural education, based on two 
years of experimentation in selected 
schools in New York City and West- 
chester County, New York. 

Let’s Look at Negro America by Ed- 
monia White Grant. 

A discussion of where the Negroes 
live in America, how they live, and 
why they live as they do, presented 
in a simple, interesting and direct 
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style suitable for junior high school 
students and adults of low reading 
ability. 


Historical Backgrounds of Ethnic 
Differences by Bruno Lasker and 
William A. Hamm. 


A study of the interaction of immi- 
grant culture groups in America, 
based on the authors’ wide experience 
in the study of ethnic groups, and 
drawing upon a rich fund of litera- 
ture in the fields of immigration, 
social psychology and racial anthro- 
pology. 

Peoples of the United States by Si- 
mon Marcson. 


A sociological approach to the cul- 
tural backgrounds of ethnic groups in 
the United States, written for senior 
high school students. 


A resource unit for high school 
students dealing with inter-group 
prejudices as they affect the indi- 
vidual and society is being prepared 
by Hortense Powdermaker, Queens 
College, New York. In addition, Ruth 
Kotinsky is writing a report on inter- 
group antagonism and intercultural 
education in four school settings. 
Miss Kotinsky’s study is based on 
records of interviews with school 
administrators and teachers and of 
classroom observation. It is planned 
to add monographs and units to the 
series as the needs of educators may 
warrant. 


IT SHOULDN’T HAPPEN TO A DOG 


Man (leaning out train window): 
“Here boy—take this 50c and get me 
a sandwich; get yourself one with 
the change.” 

Boy (returning just as train is pull- 
ing out, chewing wildly on a ham on 
white) : ““Here’s your quarter, mister. 
They only had one sandwich.” 
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Extracts from Abroad - - 


AN URGENT NATIONAL 
NECESSITY 

If we wish to realize this ideal we 
can no longer be satisfied with the 
timid educational advances of a con- 
servative government. If the State 
shows that it is not prepared for the 
great changes in education which 
must accompany the social changes 
which are inevitable in the near fu- 
ture we must petition for Federal con- 
trol . . . Above all, they must insist 
upon a full professional course of 
training for the teachers of the fu- 
ture. All these reforms will be costly 
but we should spend proudly, know- 
ing that in our children we have the 
finest material on earth. 

Victory will be ours... it must be 
a victory for a new hope for the 
common man, the ordinary people, all 
of us—that men may yet learn to 
govern themselves decently and effec- 
tively, share the fruits of the earth 
and their own labours justly and 
kindly, discover the truth in univer- 
sities and schools, and go about their 
daily work without prejudices to each 
other. 

Conference considers that in the 
interest of democracy a scheme of 
social education controlled by the 
Commonwealth Government is an 
urgent national necessity. 

From The Victorian Teachers’ Jour- 
nal, Australia: 


A CREDIT or A MENACE 


Does your school run on greased 
wheels? A _ place for everything, 
everything in its place? Bells for this 
and bells for that? And do you think 
this smooth-running routine splendid? 

To me, it is a menace. It is a perfect 
training-ground for Fascism. On the 
greased wheels of the well-organised 
school I can see the sinister swastika 
of Fascist efficiency. 
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I do not advocate reorganisation. 
Organisation we must have in our 
schools and communities. It is an ex- 
cellent servant as long as we use it, 
but a cruel master if we permit it 
to use us. 


This is just a plea to teachers to 
question the real wisdom of organisa- 
tion, to see its dangers and to avoid 
them and control them as much as 
possible. 


An inspector is supposed to be im- 
pressed by the well-organised school. 
If I had my way, the inspector would 
have his eyes peeled and his tongue 
ready to question “smooth running” 
and every time he entered a well-or- 
ganised school he would throw a span- 
ner into the works, and the result 
would give him a true picture of the 
real efficiency of the school. Have 
you ever noticed how a tiny spot of 
dirt can upset and completely stop a 
very fine and intricate piece of ma- 
chinery? 

But the haphazard school which 
jogs along on the uneven (maybe 
erratic) wheels of freedom can take 
upsets in its stride and suffer no ill 
effects. 

Definitely, the over-organised 
school is not a credit. It has created 
a splendid training-ground for the 
slave mind, the acceptor of conditions. 
The head is a dictator, the regime 
Fascism. 

In the haphazard school, the chil- 
dren are constantly meeting upheav- 
als, set-backs and disturbances. They 
are used to problems. They attack 
them fearlessly. Isn’t this practice in 
self-determination a better training- 
ground for democracy? Won’t they 
know that nothing man made is per- 
fect and won’t that stimulate him to 
correct and remedy and always keep 
looking for the imperfect? 

We are fighting for democracy— 
real democracy. How can we achieve 
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victory if, while our soldiers die, we 
cramp their children in the Fascist 
regime of the well-organised school? 
From Education, 

New South Wales. 


EARLY DAYS 

I referred recently to a new book 
by C. K. F. Brown (published by the 
N.S.P.C.K. at 7/6d.) entitled The 
Church’s Work in Education. 


The chapters dealing with the early 
days of popular education (in the 
first half of last century) contain 
some interesting passages. I quote the 
following: 

The teacher might be an ancient 
dame, no longer fit for aught else, an 
old seafaring man or broken soldier, 
a mere youth whom three weeks’ 
training could be expected to trans- 
form into a successful teacher of the 
Madras system, or a man whose sole 
qualification was that nothing was 
known against his moral character: 
only occasionally do we find a clergy- 
man who had sunk so low as to keep 
school. Here are remarks written to 
an educational paper in 1851 by two 
schoolmasters. “That till within these 
few years, any poor, lame, deaf, de- 
crepit, or broken-fortuned man who 
was likely to require a share of the 
poor rates, was considered fit for 
the office of schoolmaster, is a well- 
known fact.” 


The children attended spasmodical- 
ly as the varying inclination of the 
parent, the state of the weather, the 
local farmers’ need of child labour 
and many other factors permitted. 
Here is the verdict of an educational 
pioneer: “‘I have never known a single 
instance of a farmer encouraging the 
labourer to send his children for a 
longer period to school, however tri- 
fling the work for which he wanted 
them.” 


RELIGIOUS anp MORAL 


The book notes, however, that there 
were many schools in which good work 
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was done, especially where the clergy- 
man was really interested. The chil- 
dren were not always responsive to 
the catechism but they did not always 
miss the value of the religious lesson. 
The book cites the report of one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors giving the 
replies of a boy of eleven years of 
age living on the banks of the 
Thames. The H.M.I. said that the re- 
plies “might profitably be adopted by 
many persons of riper years and of 
more exalted station.” The following 
is the passage from the Report: 

“Tell me of any state of life to 
which it may, perhaps, please God to 
call you.” 

“A Waterman.” 

‘Well, how would you do your duty 
in that state?” 

“Take no more passengers than the 
licence says.” 

“Well, anything besides?” 

“Behave civil to the passengers.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Land ’em dry on the other side.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Ask no more than the regular 
fare.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Keep some of the money for my 
father and mother.” 

“Anything more?” 

“Try to lead a good life.” 

“T have heard in my time more 
lengthy and less complete commen- 
taries on ‘your duty towards your 
neighbour,’ than ‘undertaking no 
more than your boat will carry— 
claiming no more than the regular 
fare—and landing them dry on the 
other side.’ ” 

From The Schoolmaster and Women 

Teacher’s Chronicle, The National 

Union of Teachers, England. 


Do not burn or destroy this publica- 


tion. Sell it or give to a salvage or- 


ganization. It is needed for Victory. 
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Have You Met iss Sally Scrum? 


We became acquainted with Miss Sally Scrum, principal of the 





Hog Wallow School, in the pages of The Educational Courier, official 
organ of the Ontario Public School Men Teachers’ Federation and the 
Federation of Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario. She is the 
“Aunt Het” of the Courier, and we feel:she is just too good to keep 
to ourselves. In fact we think it would be a delightful idea if Miss Sally 
Scrum were to visit us in Alberta and pepper our pages with her pithy 
observations. Even more delightful would be the discovery of Miss 
Sally Serum’s sister, teaching somewhere in our own backwoods. How 


about it, readers? 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, says: “I’d 
feel a good deal more enthusiastic 
about conducting enterprises in the 
classroom if I didn’t have an un- 
easy feeling that in, say, 1953 the 
things they will be saying about 
enterprises—or whatever they’re 
called by then—and the teachers 
who practised them may cause a 
lot of red ears in the profession.” 
+ & + 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, remarks: 
“The other morning I caught that 
lazy little Gregory Lasker reading 
a new detective story by Agatha 
Christie when he should have been 
bringing his social studies book up 
to date. Of course, I promptly con- 
fiscated the book, but I’ll have to 
do some fast reading myself to get 
it back to him on Friday as I prom- 


ised.” 

+ + + 

Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 

the Hog Wallow School, opines: “If 
I didn’t have a pretty good sense 
of humour, I’d likely be lying in 
the cemetery beneath a slab in- 
scribed, Bill Jones and his inces- 
sant gum-chewing put her here. 
As it is, I simply bought a quar- 
ter’s worth of Spearmint and made 
Billy chew it in toto for a whole 
morning. Result: Billy is cured— 
and I’m still gaily carrying on.” 

' & + 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, observes: 
“Judging from the way some par- 
ents keeps their children home on 
the slightest pretext, you’d think 
attendance at school was a short- 
cut to catching smallpox rather 
than an opportunity to get an 
education.” 










Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow Schools, says: “If 
I ever hear of a teacher about 
whom not a single parent has the 
smallest complaint to make, I’il 
know where to look for her: un- 
derneath a tombstone.” 

+ + + 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, says: ‘‘Al- 
though many women teachers pass 
up matrimony, they enjoy the same 
general effect —they are bossed 
around by a man, have plenty of 
children to look after, and receive 
very little money.” 

* + & 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, says: “‘Af- 
ter observing how a good many 
adults behave, I marvel at the 
self-control, consideration, and de- 
cency shown by the great bulk of 
our he co vl * 


Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, says: “‘It’s 
a good thing the people who rec- 
ommend cutting expenditures on 
education to help the war effort 
aren’t doctors. If they were, they’d 
be advising patients to have their 
hearts removed to lessen the strain 
on their arteries.” 

+ + + 

Miss Sally Scrum, principal of 
the Hog Wallow School, observes: 
“T often think the whole profession 
ought to take off its collective hat 
to the kindergarten teachers: they 
are the shock troops who bear the 
brunt of the attack when each year 
the army of beginners—with its 
raft of petted darlings, insuffer- 
able demons and spoiled brats— 
invades the public schools.” 
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Local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
resses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
acting which of these has custody of your 
offi charter or certificate. 


For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
A.T.A. office not later than the 20th of the 
preceding month. Please limit length of 
items to 75-100 words. 





ALIX-MIRROR 


_ The Alix-Mirror Sub-local held their meet- 
ing at Mirror on Wednesday, January 6th 
with 12 members present. A very interesting 
program was given by the Tees members, 
including ‘Intermediate English” by Mr. 
Newton, and “Division I and II Music” by 
Mrs. McWilliams. Then followed a discussion 
on Division II text books. 





The Alix-Mirror Sub-local held their next 
meeting at Alix on February 8rd with 12 
members present. Following the business 
meeting an interesting program was given, 
including “Teaching Democracy” by Mr. 
Dick, “Physical Training” by Miss Camp- 
bell and Discussion led by Miss Sanderson. 
A most delicious lunch was served by the 
Tees members. 


BELLIS 


The third and fourth meetings of the 
Bellis Sub-local were held on December 
llth and January 16th. The main issue of 
the formér one was a report by our presi- 
dent, Mr. Rudiak, on the results of the 
Divisional Executive meeting held at Smoky 
Lake on December 8rd. General discussions 
followed. It was decided that due to the 
students’ harvest leaves which delayed 
school work, no festival will be held in our 
Sub-local. The date for our regular meetings 
has been changed temporarily to every sec- 
ond Saturday of each month, at 2:30 p.m., 
for the convenience of rural members. 

The January 16th meeting dealt mainly 
with the salary schedule. Mr. Filewych gave 
a report on the negotiations with the 
Divisional Board thus far. It was carefully 
discussed and a vote was taken on the 
proposals of the Board. The next regular 
meeting at which Mr. Filewych will again 
report, will be held on February 13th. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 

The January meeting of the Bon Accord- 
Gibbons Sub-local was held at the home 
ef Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Allen in Bon Accord. 
The teachers present decided to sponsor a 
concert in aid of the Red Cross. There was 
some discussion concerning the lack of in- 
formation made available to the teachers 
during the Vegreville strike. It was felt 
that the teachers should have been better 
informed by the Association of the nego- 
tiations. At the close of the discussion 
period Mrs. Allen served a delicious lunch. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roberts have invited the mem- 
bers to their home for a social evening on 
February 12th. 


BONNYVILLE 


Bonnyville Sub-local met in the Bonny- 
ville school on December 12th: last at 38 
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p.m. Nine members were present. The meet- 
ing was held mainly to discuss the sched- 
ule which has been proposed by the Bonny- 
ville Divisional Board. Certain amendments 
= suggested, which were sent to the 


cal Executive. Miss Maria Mathieu was 
appointed delegate to the A.G.M. 


CLOVER BAR 

At the regular meeting of the Clover 
Bar Sub-local held in the Masonic Temple 
on Saturday, February 7th, Dr. K. F. Argue 
of the Faculty of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta spoke on Progressive 
Education. The teachers are looking for- 
ward to another interesting address from 
Dr. Argue in the near future. An interesting 
discussion was led by the teachers regarding 
the nature of Fall Conventions. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting final arrangements 
were made for a banquet to be held at the 
Corona Hotel on Saturday, February 27th. 


CROW’S NEST PASS 

The C.N.P. Sub-local met at Bellevue on 
Wednesday, January 13th. Due to the severe 
cold weather the attendance was quite small. 
Mr. H. Allen, President, appealed to the 
Sub-locals to consider the problems of our 
organization and to suggest to the Executive 
ways and means of improving our activities. 
With gas and rubber rationing the problem 
of transportation has made it almost neces- 
sary to keep our Sub-locals active with the 
Executive organizing C.N.P. business. The 
Executive arranged an Education Quiz Pro- 
gramme dealing with The School Act, the 
Intermediate Course of Studies, High School 
Course, High School Mathematics, Interme- 
diate Science, Geography, Reading, Division 
I and further topics arranged by _ the 
members of Coleman Sub-local. Mr. D. Hoyle 
was master of ceremonies and the quiz by 
virtue of 64c prizes and_ consolation 
prizes was very successful. Following the 
business meeting the members present were 
entertained by the Bellevue Sub-local mem- 
bers and a hearty meal of fish and chips 
was had at a local cafe. 


DAPP-JARVIE 

The second meeting of the Dapp-Jarvie 
Sub-local was held at Fawcett on January 
15th, in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Al. 
Gower. A very interesting enterprise on 
“Turtles” was outlined by Miss Ferguson, 
followed by a short report on “Nursing and 
Hospitalization” by Mrs. Burchell. Mrs. Jean 
Ferry of Dapp gave a demonstration of 
“Writing and Digital Control.” A “Farm 
Project for Intermediate Grades’’ was out- 
lined by Ruth Kidd of Dapp. After a deli- 
cious lunch at the Gower home, the visiting 
teachers were taken on a tour through the 
American Repeater Station. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Dapp on February 20th. 


EDSON 

The members of the Edson Sub-local held 
their first meeting of new year on January 
4th, in the Edson School. The Vegreville 
Strike was discussed and Mr. G. French 
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moved a vote of congratulation to the Veg- 
reville teachers’ on what we hope is a 
successful termination of the strike. It was 
agreed that the general public was not in 
favor of the strike and that this was due 
to the negligence of the Board in not rous- 
ing public opinion. 

It was also moved by Mr. French that 
the secretary find out if the Edson Local 
Executive is functioning. 





The February ist meeting of the Edson 
Sub-local was held in the Home Ec. room 
while a dainty lunch was served by Mrs. I. 
Oatway and Miss I. Nash. Nominations to 
the Provincial Executive were discussed. The 
schedule drawn up by the provincial Trus- 
tees’ Association was discussed and left 
with the teachers for further analysis. 


EGREMONT 

The fourth meeting of the Egremont 
Sub-local was held in Thorhild on February 
4th. Great interest centered on our Coun- 
cillor’s report, followed by a lively discus- 
sion of the outline of the 27 study units 
in the Enterprise section of the Division 
Il program of studies. Other topics con- 
sidered were: Nomination of candidates for 
Provincial Executive, and resolutions for 

G.M. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting at Ingleside School on March 4th. 
A delicious lunch -vas served by the hostess, 
Mrs. Pauline Wynnychuk. 


EVANSBURG-WILDWOOD 


The January meeting of the Evansburg- 
Wildwood Sub-local was held at the resi- 
dence of the Wildwood teachers. The busi- 
ness of the meeting was to prepare science 
tests for grades 7, 8, and 9. The two groups 
worked on one set for grades 7 and 8 
and another set for grade 9. After an 
hour and a half’s diligent work they were 
completed. It was decided to ask the Divi- 
sional Office for mimeograph stencils. Copies 
will be made by Miss Benson for use in our 
Sub-local by any teacher who wishes to 
try the tests. Refreshments served by Miss 
Nay and Miss Benson were enjoyed after 
the work period. Our meetings are held 
every second Saturday in each month. At 
our next meeting, which is to be held at 
the hone of Mrs. Hellekson, Styal, our 
subjects will be Social Studies tests for 
grades 7, 8, and 9, and Language for Divi- 
sion II. Teachers are asked to bring any 
materials which will be of value in any 
of these sections. 


FORESTBURG 

The fourth meeting of the Forestburg 
Sub-local was held on Saturday, January 
9th, at the Hastings Coulee teacherage, with 
ten members present. Musical Festival work 
was discussed, and it was decided to keep 
the Festival idea alive in the district by 
Forestburg and Hastings Coulee Schools 
putting on a musical evening. A program 
committee was appointed, and the program 
drawn up, but setting of date was left until 
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later. It was hoped to have a regular ad- 
judicator. present at the concert. to offer 
suggestions, etc., and so help teachers and 
participants along the road to excellence. 
It was decided to invite our Geographic 
Representative, Mr. McLeay, to be present 
and address us at our next meeting in Gala- 
had on February 6th. To get continuity in 
the program at our meetings it was de- 
cided to begin a study of the book, “Re- 
organization of Secondary Education”, Mr. 
Birdsell to take the lead in the first discus- 
sion. Following adjournment of the business 
meeting a very enjoyable lunch was served 
by Mrs. Briggs, assisted by Miss Boggs, 
and Miss McPherson. 


GLENDON 


Glendon Sub-local met on January 30th, 
with Mr. Shandro presiding. Mrs. MacLean 
was elected delegate to the Annual General 
Meeting. The meeting decided not to put 
on a School Festival in 1943. Two resolu- 
tions were made to be sent to our Executive 
in Bonnyville for consideration at the An- 
nual General Meeting. Nominations for Geo- 
graphic Representative were discussed. A 
lively discussion followed about the Board’s 
proposed Salary Schedule. The general feel- 
ing of the meeting was that the Board’s 
idea was to get as many Normalites in the 
Division as possible, and no consideration 
was given to the experienced teachers who 
have plodded along in the years when 
salaries were paid very irregularly. Next 
meeting will be on Feb. 27th. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Grande Prairie Sub-local took place in St. 
Joseph’s School on Saturday, January 9th. 

The meeting opened precisely at 2 p.m. 
Mr. M. J. Kujath gave a very interesting 
report on the work done by Sir George 
Simpson after the amalgamation of the two 
fur companies in Canada took place. Mr. 
W. T. Mel Fowler reviewed the chapter on 
Character Education from “Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching” by Brueckner and Mel- 
by. Mr. H. C. Melsness, District Representa- 
tive on the Provincial Executive, gave a 
report on the Executive Meeting held in 
Edmonton recently. Mr. J. Tracy gave an 
interesting talk on pressure points, the 
first in a series of talks on First Aid topics. 
Before the meeting adjourned, plans were 
made for reports to be given at the Feb- 
ruary 6th meeting. 


HARDISTY-PROVOST 


The Executive of the Hardisty-Provost 
Local met at Provost on Saturday, January 
30th at 2 p.m. Present were H. E. Fyckes, 
E. Otkin, L. Broughton, E. Mealing, Misses 
Margaret Mather, Gladys Siebrasse and 
Katherine McAlister. Many items of business 
were discussed, the most important of which 
were: Salary schedule, health supervision 
for the Division, and nomination of can- 
didates for the Provincial Executive. Sug- 
gestions were made for a rally in the 
spring. The Secretary reported that 86% 
of the teachers of this Local contributed 
toward the Vegreville strike fund. We wish 
to thank all the teachers of this Local for 
their kind co-operation. After a discussion 
of the Vegreville settlement, the meeting 
adjourned at 7:00 p.m. 


HIGH PRAIRIE 


A reorganization meeting of the High 
Prairie Sub-local was held in the grade 2 
room on November 26th. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss Eve- 
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lyn Willison; Vice-President, Miss Anne 
Lopatka; Secretary, Miss Jean McNaugh- 
ton; Councillor, Miss Marjorie DeWinters. 
It was decided that meetings will be held 
the second Saturday of every month. 


The members of the High Prairie Sub- 
local met at the home of Miss Willison on 
January 16th. The question of hot lunches 
for the rural school children was discussed. 
Our secretary was asked to notify teachers 
from the schools surrounding High Prairie 
of future meetings. The suggested topic for 
the February meeting was “Resolutions for 
the Easter Convention.” At the close of 
the meeting Miss Willison served lunch. 


ISLAY-KITSCOTY 


The Sub-local met on January 13th, at 
Kitscoty Intermediate Room. The discussion 
on Post-War Reconstruction was postponed 
until more teachers and members of rep- 
resentative districts can take part. The 
meeting was devoted to discussing a festi- 
val, set for the second Friday in May. A 
committee of four, Misses Leversedge, 
Swanson, Mercereau and Redmond, was ap- 
pointed for selecting a festival program. 
It is hoped this will be forwarded to all 
teachers before long, when we ask that 
they take it up m earnest and make the 
festival really worthwhile. Messrs. White 
and Smith were appointed to arrange for 
adjudicators. The next meeting of the 
teachers will be held on Saturday, February 
20th at 2:30 in the Intermediate Room at 
Kitscoty. The afternoon meeting has been 
arranged for your benefit, teachers! Let's 
make it perfect attendance. 


KILLAM 


The first meeting of the new year of the 
Killam Local Executive was held in Forest- 
burg, January 23rd, at 2 p.m. Matters dealt 
with concerned the collection of the “Veg- 
reville Dallars”, Salary Schedule, Mileage 
payment for Councillors, Resolutions. 

The next meeting will be held in Forest- 
burg at the same hour, February 13th, and 
the matters for consideration then will be 
the resolutions to be forwarded to the 
A.G.M., so that all councillors are requested 
to be present, with all resolutions for con- 
sideration by the Executive. 


MYRNAM 


The Febrixary meeting of the Myrnam 
Sub-local was held in New Myrnam High 
School on February 6th. We learned that 
we were successful in negotiating for an 
increase of over sixteen thousand dollars 


in our salaries for the ensuing year. At 
the meeting various problems such as: 
travelling library, school movies, provincial 
executive, and teachers’ grievances, were 
discussed and suggestions for improve- 
ments made. 


PEACE RIVER 


The Peace River Sub-local was organized 
in November when the program conveners 
for the year were appointed. Since then the 
members have met on the first Saturday of 
each month at various homes in Peace River. 
In December, Mrs. Piercy and Miss Allen 
led an interesting discussion on formal 
versus progressive education. At the con- 
dusion of this, Mr. Dewar appealed for 
the support of the Sub-local in obtaining a 
better salary schedule for the divisional 
teachers. This support was whole-heartedly 
granted. 


The January meeting included a discus- 
sion of the Vegreville situation and a mo- 
tion was passed approving the reimburse- 
ment of the Vegreville teachers by indi- 
vidual contributions. Miss Waldref then 
took over the program, presenting several 
of Dr. Dickie’s opinions on the “New Edu- 
cation.” The meetings have been very in- 
teresting and it is hoped that more of the 
divisional teachers will be able to attend. 


RIMBEY 


The regular meeting of the Rimbey Sub- 
local was held in the Bluffton School on 
Saturday, January 9th. Following the busi- 
ness meeting Misses Alberta Coutts and 
Lucie Donnelly presented questions on the 
Activity Program which led to a lively and 
beneficial discussion. Miss Merle Rimbey 
and Mrs. Wiley served a delightful lunch. 
The February meeting will be in the Rimbey 
School and promises to be an interesting 
one because “Propaganda” is to be pre- 
sented by Mr. Collins. 

Two teachers from the Ponoka School 
Division have joined the forces. They are 
Miss Mary Mellis who has joined the Navy 
and Miss Muriel Greene who has joined the 
R.C.A.F. as a transport driver. 


STURGEON 


The Executive of the Sturgeon Local held 
its second meeting in the A.T.A. office on 
January 9th. There were nine members 
present. Collection toward the Vegreville 
strike fund was discussed. The Sturgeon 
teachers so far have not contributed 100%, 
but it is hoped they will. The cost of col- 
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lection was $15.00, which was borne by the 
Local. It was decided to contact the teach- 
ers of the town schools in regard to this 
payment. The resolution submitted by the 
Stony Plain Local regarding Mr. A. 
Ottewell’s public statement was then dis- 
cussed. Sturgeon submitted an altered reso- 
lution. A few resolutions had been received 
concerning compulsory attendance at the 
Fall Convention. The matter was tabled 
until the next meeting. Professional work 
was then discussed. There are many in- 
active Sub-locals but it is thought there are 
enough active ones in Sturgeon Division to 
carry on the project of preparing a teacher’s 
manual and a student’s reading book on the 
enterprise section in Division II. Two reso- 
lutions were then recommended to be pre- 
sented to the Divisional Board: first, that 
an attempt be made to obtain the extra 
schedule without loss of increment; second, 
that, for the payment of the increment, 
one year’s teaching experience be required 
instead of a permanent certificate. It was 
decided to present Mr. Sherbanuk, our sec- 
retary, with a brief-case at the beginning 
of his term instead of at the end. 


THORSBY 


The November meeting of the Thorsby 
Sub-local was held at the Rainier School 
teacherage. Reports on the business meeting 
of the Strawberry Local at the Edmonton 
Fall Convention, were given. No meeting 
was held in December. The January meeting 
was held at the Fruitland School. After a 
brief business session, a social evening was 
enjoyed by all teachers present. 


TOMAHAWK 

The Tomahawk Sub-local met in the 
Tomahawk High School on January 9th 
with the Vice-president, Miss Ruby Deksne, 
presiding. The members expressed regret 
over the illness of our President, Miss Mary 
Willetts. The group decided to sponsor a 
play. A delightful lunch was served by Miss 
Wallston and Mrs. Marion McGinn. 


WASKATENAU 

The January meeting of the Waskatenau 
Sub-local was held on January 9th at the 
home of Mrs. Harrison, with thirteen mem- 
bers in attendance. Mr. Styra explained the 
proposed salary schedule for the Smoky 
Lake Division and a secret vote was taken 
on the clauses of it. The members decided 
not to hold a local festival this year. The 
question of having a track-meet was tabled 
until a future meeting. It was decided not 
to serve refreshments at meetings. The mat- 
ter of fees was discussed and it was decided 
to dispense with fees and collect from the 
members as money was required. The meet- 
ing closed with Mrs. Clark moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Styra to which all the 
members responded. 


WESTLOCK-CLYDE 


On January 16th the Sheppard hotel was 
the scene of the Westlock and Clyde Sub- 
local meeting. Due to the very cold weather 
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only nine members were present, thus Mr. 
Kunelius has postponed his informative talk 
until our next meeting. Miss Sterling ve 
a report on, and a discussion of, the local 
meeting that just preceded ours. Those pres- 
ent decided that Mrs. Jackman should be 
our representative at the Edmonton Teach- 
ers’ Convention. Lunch has been abandoned. 
However, there will be an exciting roll call 
game in store for us all at the next meeting. 
Let us all make up our minds to be present. 


WETASKIWIN 


A re-organization meeting of the Wetas- 
kiwin Sub-local was held in the Alexandra 
School on January 7th. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Miss Hum- 
phries; Vice-President, Mr. Blocksidge; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss MacLaren; Repre- 
sentative to Local, Mr. Larson; Press. Cor- 
respondent, Miss F. McDonald. It was de- 
cided to sponsor the formation of a Home 
and School Association. A committee was 
named to work on organization plans. 


A general meeting of the Wetaskiwin 
Local was held in the Alexandra School on 
Saturday, January 9th. The main business 
of the meeting was the Salary Negotiating 
Committee’s Report, to whom the local 
pledged its undivided support. Nominations 
were made of candidates for the Provincia] 
Executive. It was decided that we should 
be prepared to select delegates to the A. 

at our next meeting. The secretary 
reminded us that not everyone had paid 
in to the Vegreville Fund as yet, and urged 
that we get our money in at the earliest 
possible convenience. The time and place 
of the next meeting was left in the hands 
of the executive. 
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